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Trading Trees The echo of “O Tannenbaum” is growing dim. The songs 

sung around the Christmas tree are fading from memory, 
but their place is being taken by the hymnody which centers in another 
tree — the accursed tree of the cross. Christmas is past, Lent is almost here, 
but it is the same Christ. The Babe has become the Sacrifice. 

Between these two great seasons of the church year is the season of Epiph- 
any, and during this period of time He has again manifested Himself to us 
as the Son of God and Savior of the world. 

Jesus Christ remains the center of our faith, the Person who reaches out 
through us for every person, the Reason for the church’s being and her work, 
the Truth about whom every truth revolves. 

This is one reason why St. Paul summarized the meaning of his ministry 
to men by saying, “God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and “I am determined to know nothing among you save 
Jesus Christ and Him Crucified.” 

Lutheran teachers have every reason to look forward to Lent, for the mes- 
sage of this season leads us to the climax of our Gospel. During Lent God’s 
restless search for sinners breaks out in the agonizing cry “Be ye reconciled 
to God!” During Lent God reminds us that He has forsaken His Son that 
we may never be forsaken by Him. During these 40 days we walk the way 
of sorrows so that our feet may be planted on the way of peace. During 
this holy season the road to the cross becomes the crossroad for every sinner. 
The either-or of eternal life and eternal death becomes clear-cut. 

As you lead people from the Christmas tree to the accursed tree, do not 
urge them to pity Christ but to repent of their sins, which made His crucifixion 
necessary. Point them to Him who makes an ugly cross beautiful and whose 
resurrection makes “Joseph’s lovely garden” the scene of our assured re- 
demption. M.L. K. 


Weather and Climate | the process of serving as supervisor and 
counselor to more than 1,000 teachers in 


training, we have seen, heard, and experienced a variety of educational situa- 
tions or climates. The climates or levels of feeling and relationships ranged 
all the way from pleasant, mild, and sunny, with occasional clouds, to dis- 
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agreeably cold and stormy, with tornado warnings. Interestingly enough, all 
of the school personnel reflected the prevailing climate. This personnel in- 
cluded principal, teachers, pupils, custodians, secretaries, and all others who 
came to and went out of the school on their various errands. An experienced 
observer could sense rather quickly the kind of weather and climate prevailing 
for that day. 

As a positive example we submit the following general description of 
a situation, representative of a pattern or type, in one of the school settings. 
The prevailing attitudinal atmosphere reflected quiet self-confidence and faith, 
permissive and evangelical tendencies toward people and situations, unworried 
pursuit of assigned tasks within an accepted status rank, sincere efforts to be 
oneself and to avoid “phonyism,” genuine pleasure over the success of others 


expressed freely without envy or without fear for one’s own prestige, reasonable 
treatment of pupils and peers regardless of personal or professional problems, 


a living and active faith that God’s promises of forgiveness, grace, and mercy 
also include nervous, harassed, and overstimulated teachers and pupils. 

In a setting similar to the one described, it is possible to achieve the maxi- 
mum in learning and living, the objective of every school. Lest anyone should 
feel by this time that this is another dream of an idealistic professor who devel- 
oped the “image” in his ivory tower, let us say most emphatically, “No! Wanna 
bet?” The situation described is representative of a pattern which is as possible 
of at least partial achievement as is the more easily achieved negative aspect 
of this situation. We are dependent upon a rich measure of God’s grace and 
mercy as well as upon unpredictable ingredients in personnel and situation 
which condition weather and climate in a school. The devil succeeds too 
frequently in sidetracking us in this area of weather and climate in school 
by supporting the trite old expression, “What’s the use? This is an impossible 
ideal. We must be realistic.” To us this attitude reflects taking the easy way 
of defeat and submission to undesirable forces. We can do something about 
the weather and climate even if we must begin alone. 

ALBERT V. MAURER 


February 12 and 22 The Washington cherry tree story may not 
be true, but the moral it conveys has great 


merit. Honesty is the glue which keeps society an integrated functioning 
organism. a Ks x 


No, Lincoln’s parents were not dullards. His father was a cabinetmaker 
of the first order. Lincoln’s mother had the pedagogic skill of interpreting 
Scripture so that Abe could learn its application to his own life and to that 
of society. It is said that she would read the Bible while Abe was lying in 
front of the fireplace. Periodically she would stop and say, “This minds me,” 
and then illustrate a point with episodes from her own life or with the ex- 
periences of her friends. % a . . 
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Of the many anecdotes told about George Washington, this one suggests 
much about the graciousness of the man and the courtesy of his time. He 
had been visiting the home of friends, and the hour came to leave. After 
saying good-by to the adults, he passed at the entrance where a little girl 
opened the door to let him out. 

Washington bowed to her and said, “I am sorry, my dear, to give you 
so much trouble.” 


“I wish, sir, it was to let you in,” she replied. 


* * * % 


Washington and Lincoln are referred to as men of deep religious faith. 
Washington is known to have dropped to his knees in the snows of Valley 
Forge and asked for help and guidance. Lincoln is quoted as saying that he 
frequently went to his knees for help because there was no place else to go. 


* % * *e 


People like to think of Lincoln as a great President. This is good. It 
may be even better to think of him as a person unable to pass a little girl 
crying at her front gate without finding out the cause of her tears. Life had 
suddenly become brutal and tragic to her; the opportunity for her first train 
ride alone was slipping away because a careless hackman had failed to call 
for her trunk and take it to the station. 

“But there is plenty of time,” Lincoln assured her, looking at his watch, 
“af the trunk isn’t too big.” 

The trunk was not too big, and before the amazed mother could find her 
voice to protest and thank him, the tall, ungainly Lincoln had shouldered 
that trunk and was marching off to the station with her delighted daughter. 

Not every man can be President, but he can practice patience and courtesy 
and kindness. H.H.G. 


Why Should I Do It? The class had been working arduously with 


their teacher in mastering the process by 
which one fraction is divided by another. Examples were given, children 
tested their comprehension by working problems at the chalkboard, help was 
given to children who were having difficulty grasping the process, and then 
the teacher said, “FOR TOMORROW I WANT YOU TO WORK PAGES 
14 AND 15!” 

May we start our story again but add a different ending? 

The class had been working arduously with their teacher in mastering 
the process by which one fraction is divided by another. Examples were given, 
children tested their comprehension by working problems at the chalkboard, 
special help was given to pupils who were having difficulty in grasping the 
process, and then the teacher said, “MOST OF US NOW UNDERSTAND 
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THE WAY WE DIVIDE A FRACTION BY ANOTHER FRACTION. BUT 
I’M AFRAID WE WILL FORGET IT IF WE DON’T USE IT. IT HAS 
TAKEN US SINCE RECESS TIME TO LEARN IT, AND IT WOULD 
BE VERY UNWISE FOR US NOT TO USE WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED 
THIS MORNING. PAGES 14 AND 15 OF OUR TEXTBOOK HAVE SOME 
PROBLEMS LIKE THOSE THAT WE HAVE BEEN WORKING. IF WE 
WORK THESE NOW, OR HAVE THEM FINISHED BY CLASSTIME 
TOMORROW, WE WILL HAVE ‘CEMENTED IN’ WHAT WE HAVE 
LEARNED THIS MORNING. WHY DON’T YOU START TO WORK 
RIGHT NOW BEFORE ‘OLD MAN FORGETFULNESS’ HAS A CHANCE 
TO ATTACK OUR NEW LEARNING.” 


Is there a difference in the endings? It’s true that the second approach 
used an additional 26 seconds, but isn’t the one-half minute time investment 
well used when it gives the children of this classroom a reason for doing an 
“assignment”? If you occupied a desk in either of the above classrooms, in 
which would you find it easier to deal with the question, “Why should I do it?” 


R.L.R. 


We Live in a Changing World Sociology teaches us that 


culture is not static. We are 
living in a society and world which makes our way of life different from that 
of the people of the previous generation. Teachers must realize this fact, 
and their pupils should be made conscious of it. 


One of the factors promoting social change is the strong urbanization 
movement in our country, which by this time has raised our urban population 
above 60 per cent. Our urbanized population has had its influence on the 
family and on the life of youth. Furthermore, the powerful media of mass 
communication, such as radio and television and motion pictures, have made 
a vital contribution to our modern social life. Finally we must not overlook 
the effect of invention and science on our modern cultural development. Here 
we need but think of the role which the automobile has played in changing 
cultural norms and standards. 


Our cultural changes present great challenges to our teachers. They must 
not let their outlook become unbalanced either by ignoring or by ideal- 
izing or by viewing the present and future fearfully. Their personal attitudes 
and the guidance of their pupils must show God-directed adjustment to cul- 
tural conditions. The role of the home in Christian education must con- 
stantly be reflected by the teacher in a Christian school as a great concern 
of the church which he is serving. Not only in the teaching of religion but 
also in teaching the secular subjects, especially the social studies, a true image 
of our American ideals and values must be presented by emphasizing God’s 
principles and directives for our social life. Every one of our teachers should 
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strive to verify the statement “There are no secular subjects in a Lutheran 
school.” 


The following are but a few illustrations of instruction based on divine 
truths and on God-directed understandings. In geography pupils not only 
become acquainted with surface features, regional products and industries, 
and the geographic influence on culture; they are also led to see the miracles 
of God’s creation and of His preservation of life. History presents opportunity 
to judge, in the light of God’s scale of evaluation, human conduct and its 
evoked consequences. Instruction in citizenship should lead pupils to learn, 
in accordance with God’s regulations, their civic responsibilities as well as 
their privileges as citizens of the community, the state and nation, and the 
world at large. 


Cultural changes always present problems Christians should be conscious 
of, especially those privileged to serve the Lord in the ministry of preaching 
and teaching. The apostle Paul was well aware of this. He wrote: “Abhor 
that which is evil, cleave to that which is good” (Rom. 12:9), and “See, then, 
that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools but as wise, redeeming the time, be- 
cause the days are evil.” (Eph. 5:15, 16) 


Our living in a changing world should not make us oblivious of the great 
truths and fundamental counsels with which our Heavenly Father wants to 
guide us so that we may be the salt of the earth and the light of the world. 

Toko 


FITLY SPOKEN 


—It is better to point modestly to the small things you have done than 
to talk glowingly about the big things you are going to do. 

— Many a man who thinks he is a dynamo is only an electric fan. 

— Whether or not criticism is constructive depends on this: Is it being 
given or received? 

—A great memory does not make a mind any more than a dictionary is 
a piece of literature. — John Henry Newman. 

— The man who expects much from himself and little from others has 
few rivals. 

— Better not invite trouble; it always accepts. 

— Common Sense: The clothing of the mind; it guards against improper 
exposure of the intellect. 

— To those who talk and talk and talk, this adage doth appeal: 

The steam that toots the whistle will never turn the wheel. 

— Wars should be operated like streetcars — pay as you enter. Then 
everybody would see what they’re getting into, how much it will cost, and 
where it will take them. 

— Certainly we are in favor of free speech! Very little we have heard of 
it is even worth listening to. 

— Deep thinking is like deep-sea diving. It does no good unless the 
delver in the deep comes up now and then to tell the rest of us what he 
has learned. 


Legalism, Revivalism, and the Gospel 
in Christian Education * 


Ricuarp R, CAEMMERER 2 


REVIVALISM AND THE GOSPEL 
IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The second threat to the use of the 
Gospel in Christian education to be 
discussed in these lectures is revival- 
ism. A number of different labels 
could be chosen for it; this is the one 
designated by the committee in 
charge of this lectureship. Whereas 
“legalism” is a term describing an un- 
derlying, sometimes hidden attitude 
in theology and in Christians, “revival- 
ism” is the term for a movement in the 
Protestant churches that is recogniz- 
able and dramatic and that has oc- 
cupied public attention in America for 
150 years. Yet here also we shall have 
to look for what is under the surface. 
On the one hand we shall not belittle 
the services that some evangelists 
have rendered the Gospel by preach- 
ing Jesus Christ and Him crucified 
and thus causing many thousands 
who might otherwise have remained 
untouched to feel the Gospel’s impact. 
On the other hand we are concerned 
for the impact that a mass movement 
makes on the imaginations of church 
people and the impatience with which 
they may view our accent on indoc- 
trination and Christian teaching as 
compared with the emphases of 
revivalism. I 


Let us begin by reviewing the plan 
set up in the New Testament for 
bringing the life of God to men-and 
for keeping God’s people with Him 
and with one another until the Day 


of Judgment. The plan began in 
God’s mind before there ever was 
a world. He foresaw the plight of 
men whom He would create; He knew 
they would fall away from Him, that 
they would be born dead. Hence He 
contrived the plan of sending His Son 
into the world as a man so that He 
might become a shareholder in man’s 
sin and man’s rejection for sin, even 
though He did not sin. He made 
a poor and wayward people the spe- 
cial carriers of His promise through- 
out the centuries of the Old Testa- 
ment, and He set them apart not only 
to portray His mercy to their world 
but also to feed on it for themselves. 
When the time was ready, He sent His 
Son from the race of His chosen peo- 
ple. This Son displayed His mission 
through His teaching and His wonder- 
ful acts, and He redeemed the world 
from death and was executed as a 
blasphemer by the very leaders of 
this people because they were irri- 
tated by His witness to the poverty of 
their works as righteousness before 
God. When Jesus had risen again and 
ascended into heaven, a special out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit upon the 
first followers of Jesus brought into 
being the New Testament people of 


God, the Holy Christian church. They 


1 This is the second of the two Grote- 
lueschen Lectures delivered at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, during the 
summer of 1960. 


2 Professor of Homiletics, 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Concordia 
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now went into the four corners of 
their world with the message of Jesus’ 
death and resurrection, of God’s for- 
giveness of sins and the gift of the 
Spirit, and of Baptism for the forgive- 
ness of sins. They sustained one an- 
other with that same Gospel and with 
the body and blood of the crucified 
Redeemer, for they knew that He was 
the Power who would provide faith 
and would make them fruitful in 
works of love and service to one an- 
other and to their world. 

Note the relation of Christian edu- 
cation to this plan of God. The Chris- 
tian teacher, St. Paul would say, is 
a gift of Jesus Christ to His church. 
His business is to impart this basic 
message of the Gospel: the proclama- 
tion of the redeeming work of Jesus 
Christ, “the truth,” as St. Paul and 
St. John call it, the act by which God 
fulfills His promises to redeem the 
world. But he does this by teaching. 
This teaching has as its basis the proc- 
lamation of the act of God in Christ, 
and it sounds to men the call that God 
has kept His promise and that Jesus 
Christ has redeemed the world. But 
this teaching involves bringing this 
message to bear upon the minds of 
men so that they are actually nurtured 
by it—so that their faith is evoked 
and increased. This means a continu- 
ing care for the faith and insight of 
those who hear it, the employment of 
many methods by which hearers will 
confront the message and find how it 
applies to their own lives in their 
homes and families, in their work or 
occupations, and in their neighbor- 
hoods and citizenship. The teacher is, 
furthermore, a gift to the church in 
that he is a trainer of other Christians 
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so that he and they mutually speak 
this Word. He helps them to speak 
it in their conversations, in their wor- 
ship, and in their witness to their 
world. 

In the plan of the New Testament 
the Christian teacher is busy with im- 
parting information about God’s plan 
in Christ. He must know the Bible, 
and he must help those for whom he 
labors to know it. As a member of 
a church he must know the teachings 
of the church and impart them, and 
he must know and make clear the 
difference between true doctrine and 
falsehood. But having done this, his 
work is only begun. This imparting 
of Biblical facts is for the purpose of 
strengthening the faith in God of 
those whom he teaches and of those 
to whom his learners will speak. The 
purpose of his work is to help his 
learners actually serve, with love and 
personal self-sacrifice, all those whom 
they can reach, beginning with their 
own fellow believers. For the Chris- 
tian teacher the Christian religion is 
never merely a bundle of words to be 
spoken but always the means by 
which a life of faith may be ingrained 
and grooved into God’s people. He is 
contributing not just to the informa- 
tion of individuals but to a church in 
which all, young and old, are priests, 
in which they bring their sacrifices of 
praise to God, in which they hold 
forth God’s saving grace in Christ be- 
fore one another, and in which they 
consecrate themselves to God as a 
group who are God’s own dwelling 
place and temple. 

The church of God is never a com- 
pany of perfect people. Despite the 
gift of the Spirit in their hearts all its 
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members are still sinners who are 
ridden with the weaknesses of the 
flesh and in need of daily forgiveness 
of sins and the ministrations of their 
fellow Christians to that end. The 
Christian teacher’s purpose is to bring 
the help and ministry of the Gospel 
to them and to train both young and 
old to exercise their ministry toward 
one another. This takes not only in- 
finite patience and faithfulness but 
also constant resourceful labor with 
young and old together with trained 
and able activity in classroom and 
playfield and place of worship. 

Against this quick review of the 
work of the Christian teacher (drawn 
largely from Eph. 2—4) let us set the 
operations of revivalism. 


II 


With the exception of a decade in 
which “visitation evangelism” enjoyed 
a great vogue, revivalism has operated 
chiefly as a mass method. It grew out 
of the tremendous meetings of the 
Wesleyan movement in the open field 
of England. On the American frontier 
it was introduced chiefly through the 
itinerant preaching of George White- 
field and ran through a cycle in which 
the excitement and emotion of the 
participants became notorious. A new 
principle entered revivalism with the 
coming of Charles Grandison Finney, 
who was trained as a lawyer but who 
was converted in 1821. He became 
chiefly an itinerant evangelist, al- 
though he was also a pastor, college 
teacher, and college president. His 
book on the technique of revivals re- 
mains definitive to the present time. 
Together with a number of other the- 
ologians of his day he reacted against 
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the Calvinism of the Presbyterian 
Church into which he had been or- 
dained. The Calvinistic assertion that 


‘God demanded faith and a sinless life 


from mankind, that He condemned all 
who failed, and that He had predes- 
tinated some to be saved and others 
to be damned, seemed to Finney to be 
erroneous. His substitute for this un- 
appealing doctrine was one that held 
that men had within themselves the 
power to make the decision necessary 
for conversion. Many congregations 
under the spell of conventional the- 
ology and church decorum were un- 
able to stir people to this decision, 
but the revival could do it. 

I believe that I cannot by my own 

reason or strength believe in Jesus 

Christ, my Lord, or come to Him; but 

the Holy Ghost has called me by the 

Gospel, enlightened me with His gifts, 

sanctified and kept me in the true 

Paithice. 

Arminianism made its inroads 
against a doctrine which viewed the 
human heart as an automaton, pushed 
about unconsciously by the forces of 
predestination. Its bequest to revival- 
ism sent this movement to the op- 
posite extreme, for it made sensation 
and emotion the test of faith, and 
stressed anxiety and tearfulness as the 
heart of conversion. It became at 
once coupled with a legalistic demand 
for good works, for if man had within 
his free will the power to believe, then 
he had also the power to behave, and 
the harangues of the revivalists, from 
Finney down through Billy Sunday, 
stressed moral purity. Sometimes, in 
fact, it seemed to stress this to the 
exclusion of every other facet of spir- 
itual life. Revivalism, with its impact 
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of large crowds and its tension of the 
call to come forward, made a human 
decision the decisive act in conversion. 
And in so doing it lost the Gospel of 
Christ as the seed by which the Spirit 
gives new birth. With some of the 
revivalists, notably Moody, the Gos- 
pel was preached vigorously, but most 
generally it was preached as that to 
which the hearer was to turn. The 
hearer’s power for turning still resided 
in himself, amplified by the action of 
many others around him surging for- 
ward to respond to the evangelist’s 
call. The earlier Billy Graham 
stressed the plea to surrender, to de- 
cide for Christ, to submit to Christ. 
In more recent years, counseled by an 
evangelist who, we are told, is of the 
St. Louis Concordia Seminary back- 
ground, he has said much about man’s 
inability of himself to make the de- 
cision. This, however, has tended to 
replace the motivation of the evangel- 
ist’s plea to come forward with his 
plea to pray for the power to come 
forward. The basic Gospel, the 
preaching of Jesus Christ as the Re- 
deemer in such a way that the view- 
ing of Christ and the pondering on 
His redeeming work becomes the 
power for faith, still needs more em- 
phasis. 

The Christian teacher has a great 
responsibility, therefore, in a time like 
our own which gives prestige to re- 
vivals. His responsibility is to keep 
the Gospel sounding clearly and 
abundantly, not simply as that which 
gets believed but as that which we 
ponder so that we might be led to 
believe in God and Christ and to con- 
tinue in faith. Coupled with this Gos- 
pel as a means of grace must be also 
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the teaching of the Law, which indicts 
natural man for his inability to turn 
to God or to do godly works. The 
term “free will” ought to be used 
almost not at all by the Christian 
teacher, for man has no free will in 
spiritual matters. After God has 
brought him to the new life, his will 
is captive under the Spirit of God, 
and this Spirit fights with the old flesh 
in him day by day. Hence the Chris- 
tian teacher has the business of train- 
ing learners to depend every moment 
on the bread of life—the Word of 
Christ crucified and risen — for a will 
that is driven by Christ and for a 
Spirit that not only turns to God in 
faith but does the works of God in 
love and service. 
Ill 

Revivalism developed, even in its 
European prototypes, as a device for 
arousing the pastors and people of 
complacent or sterile churches to a 
new consciousness of faith and par- 
ticipation in good works. Revivalists 
have always sought to keep statistics 
of their converts and their critics have 
often questioned the validity of their 
figures and the permanence of their 
results. We are not concerned now 
with this question, but we are con- 
cerned with the intention of every 
revivalist: to reach church people as 
well as the unchurched. It is per- 
fectly possible for some church mem- 
bers to present themselves many times 
in their lives in surrender or for recon- 
secration. For. some revivalists this 
situation is to be explained by their 
belief that people are either totally 
Christian or totally unbelieving, that 
Luther’s teaching of the simul iustus 
et peccator (Rom. 7; Gal. 5) is untrue, 
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that the true Christian does not sin, 
and that therefore the service of the 
revivalist is necessary to bring the 
lapsed Christian back to faith. For 
others the repeated surrender of a 
church member is thought to be use- 
ful as a psychological acceleration of 
spiritual purpose. It is important also 
because of its demonstration that vast 
numbers render their allegiance to 
God. In this way it becomes a sort of 
sacrament of decision which is simul- 
taneously consecration and witness. 
Particularly in recent years revivalists 
like Billy Graham have sought to link 
their campaigns with the pastors and 
churches of the community and to 
refer decisions to the respective 
churches, but even so the revival 
operates as a mechanism beyond and 
outside the Word and Sacrament of 
the congregation. 

At this point Christian education 
has its most serious thinking to do. It 
is noteworthy that most evangelists in 
the history of revivals have been 
either independent of individual con- 
gregations and inexperienced in the 
pastorate, or they have been members 
of denominations, such as the South- 
ern Baptist Convention or the holiness 
churches, in which the doctrine of the 
church has only begun to function, if 
at all. That doctrine is that the church 
is the number of people in a place, 
bound to Jesus Christ as their Head, 
who have also become therewith 
members to one another and who 
gather about Word and Sacrament, 
not simply for the forgiveness of their 
own individual sins and enhancement 
of their individual spiritual life but 
also for the sake of sharing this for- 
giveness, Gospel, and Sacrament with 
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one another. St. Paul directly terms 
this operation the sharing of Gospel 
and Sacrament (Phil. 1:5; 1 Cor. 10: 
16). Christian education, an act of 
membership of Christians toward one 
another, should never be the process 
of sifting out those who find them- 
selves most highly favored in the 
strength of their faith or fervor of 
their commitment and drawing them 
apart; it must always be the act by 
which the strong strengthen the weak, 
by which all edify one another (cf. 
Rom. 14:1, 19; 1 Cor. 14). It is note- 
worthy about revivalism that, with 
the exception of a few mass evangel- 
ists of the Anglican communion like 
Bryan Green, there has been great 
silence about the significance of the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion. Per- 
haps many of them have not believed 
that in it we actually receive Christ’s 
body and blood, but equally signifi- 
cant is the fact that they were not in 
the process of building the commun- 
ing company. That is the business of 
“pastors and teachers,” St. Paul says, 
at work in the worshiping group of 
what we call the Christian congrega- 
tion and what he called the church in 
the place (Eph. 4:1-17). Let us not 
forget the role of the family, which is 
chronologically in first place in the 
life of the child, and its possibilities 
for spiritual nurture. This steady 
nurture is not to be replaced by 
sporadic, emotional incidents which 
catapult the child to a higher level of 
spirituality and then let him sink 
again. 

True, Christian education can learn 
something from the fact that revival- 
ism seeks to correct a moribund, 
sterile, merely formal and mental 
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faith, In our time it is noteworthy 
that some of the outstanding revival- 
ists, including Billy Graham, are pro- 
ducts of the Youth for Christ move- 
ment, which applies the revival tech- 
niques specifically to young people. 
What we must learn is not a false 
robustness or a mere fleshly excite- 
ment competing with rock and roll. 
It is not necessary to scrap liturgical 
forms and the heritage of hymnody. 
But it is necessary to remember that 
to be a Christian educator means to 
nourish people in the Christian 
church, which praises God, which is 
rich in thanksgiving, which rejoices 
with them that rejoice and weeps with 
them that weep. What would happen 
if we would give a free-association 
test to Christian pastors or teachers 
about their own job? When I say 
“teacher” what is the first word that 
comes through — “blackboard” or 
“catechism” or “children singing” or 
“Gloria in excelsis’? The answer to 
that is as critical as, in my job, the 
response to “pastor.” Shall it be pul- 
pit” or “Gospel”? “cases” or “pastoral 
care”? Again, most of the answers to 
these questions will become evident if 
teachers (and pastors, too) will thrust 
Christian worship and praise into the 
midst of Christian education and seek 
to produce not merely educated in- 
dividuals but also a worshiping and 
praising church. 
IV 


Another component of revivalism 
needs thinking through at this point. 
This is its appeal to the total com- 
munity and the bridging of all of the 
Protestant churches that will co- 
operate. I am not now going to level 
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a criticism on the basis of the tradi- 
tional antipathy of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod for union- 
ism. But I wish to single out the par- 
ticular facet that concerns Christian 
education. 

What frequently has been the chief 
talking point of revivals at their or- 
ganizational stage is that they are 
good for the community. In their day 
some revivalists were the great pro- 
moters of prohibition; more recently, 
of the attack on Communism. His- 
torians of revival profess to see in this 
technique one of the forces that have 
been bringing about the folk religion 
of the American way, belief in God, 
and the democratic process. The more 
precisely the Atonement is preached 
in such terms, the more unacceptable 
it becomes; and so the evangelist 
tends to accentuate those elements 
or objectives which are common de- 
nominators and to be silent about 
those in which their supporters 
disagree. 

It is remarkable that a man like 
Billy Graham can be as precise about 
the Atonement, under those circum- 
stances, as he is, and we are grateful 
for it. He says that the part of his 
work that drains his energies most 
perilously is not the preaching of the 
Gospel, but the call to decision, for 
the common denominator of the 
throng that plans and prays, the 
throng that listens, and the throng 
that comes forward for decision, is 
ultimately not the atonement through 
Christ but the decision and the man 
calling for that decision. Therein lies 
one of the great barriers for the Chris- 
tian religion and for the Christian 
educator, for the Gospel itself ceases 
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to be the major ingredient and the 
real power, and people are viewed as 
the motive power leading to commit- 
ment. But this means that ultimately, 
behind all the facade of Scripture and 
preaching, the commitment is not to 
Christ but to men. It is self-righteous- 
ness when the legalistic Pharisee offers 
up his good works to God so that God 
might be favorable to him; it is 
blasphemy when the modern Ameri- 
can child or adult makes a religious 
commitment for commitment’s sake, 
and doesn’t even find it necessary to 
think clearly about the God who is 
spoken of in the ceremony. 

We who are in the profession of 
preaching and of training preachers 
are first in our need of the lesson to 
be drawn from this, but it applies to 
Christian teachers too. We all must 
try harder to efface ourselves and to 
keep Christ all in all. The heavenly 
Father takes care of this periodically 
with disappointing cases or disap- 
pointing learners, with sickness or 
financial setbacks. And yet our labor 
close to the heartbeat of people makes 
it so easy for them to confuse us with 
God. This obviously becomes a 
tragedy when there are several junior 
gods in the picture, in ungodly jockey- 
ing for status within the same parish. 
But the tragedy goes on also when it 
is not obvious, and tacitly and quietly 
church work and membership for 
many becomes enjoyable and impor- 
tant simply because of their chance at 
companionship with the church’s 
workers. This self-effacement need 
not take the shape of acting meanly or 
unsociably or repulsively. It implies 
simply the business of turning Chris- 
tians to work toward one another, 
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toward the tasks of helping also the 
weak, toward the witness to the com- 
munity in the Christian callings. 

On the other hand, let us all be 
grateful for the traditions within our 
church of ample indoctrination for 
church membership, of patient train- 
ing of young and old in the Bible and 
the purpose of the Bible and of con- 
fessional standards of church member- 
ship. For there is none other name 
given under heaven among men, not 
even American Shinto, whereby we 
must be saved but the name of Jesus 
Christ. Let us be concerned, as we 
train for the way of life and the way 
to heaven, that this training be not 
merely information about it but ac- 
tually the skill in professing the way 
and in walking the way. Perhaps 
there have been too many Lutheran 
Christians who have become church 
members without sensing a commit- 
ment to Christ Himself, and here is 
a high challenge to Christian educa- 
tion. But let us train to commitment 
to Christ and not to faith in general. 


V 


Let us now summarize a series of 
conclusions for the Christian educator 
which will help to keep him and his 
learners free of the vagaries of re- 
vivalism. 


1. Let us be clear about the power 
of the will and its freedom, the power 
for decision and surrender. When 
these terms are applied to religion and 
to the Christian faith, they deal with 
something quite different from the 
freedom of the will to walk down the 
north or the south side of the street, 
the decision to go to bed at 11 or 
11:30. To decide for Christ means 
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that the Spirit of God, whom man can- 
not control and who, like the wind, 
blows whence He will, has entered 
the human heart and given it the di- 
rection to depend utterly on the re- 
deeming work of Jesus Christ and to 
enter completely into the service of 
the heavenly Father for the sake of 
Jesus’ redeeming blood. The Holy 
Spirit does this only as He Himself 
holds that redeeming work against the 
heart for the purpose for which Christ 
originally gave Himself a ransom and 
a freeing device, and He does it 
through the processes of the human 
mind by which the work of Christ 
stands before us in all of its purpose. 

Where that Spirit is not speaking, 
the will does not decide. But that 
decision must indeed come, and come 
not just at the behest of an occasional 
evangelist or in the crisis of an inner 
turmoil. But that decision, that turn- 
ing to God, must come daily, and 
daily God’s people must look to God 
Himself and to the Word of Christ’s 
redeeming work for the power by 
which God Himself masters them. 

The love of Christ constraineth us, 

because we thus judge, that if one 

died for all, then were all dead; and 
that He died for all that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves but unto Him which died 
for them and rose again. (2 Cor. 

5:14, 15) 

Let the Christian educator pick up 
his sector of the task in which he 
keeps this Word of Christ beating in 
upon the mind and life of his fellow 
Christian and applies its constraining 
and directing power to all the tasks of 
human life. 


2. Let the Word of the Gospel be 


viewed, not just as an ingredient in 
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a religion course or a fact to which 
Christian faith is to give assent, but 
let it be viewed as the utterly precious 
and supernatural Word of God, the 
Word by which God turns men from 
darkness to light and sustains them 
in their spiritual life and makes them 
perfect to every good work. Certainly 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the pan- 
orama of the birth and life and death 
and rising and ascension and session 
of our Lord is teachable, and the 
learner should be able to tell it to the 
teacher and to his fellow learners and 
should grow in the mastery of its de- 
tail through the years. But all of this 
is not the end of believing; the devils 
also assent to the fact that Christ died 
and rose again, says St. James. But it 
is the source of believing, it is the 
motive power for believing and for 
living, and it must be so taught. 
Perhaps in our denomination reli- 
gious teachers have been too careless 
in probing their pupils to determine 
whether or not they actually gave a 
definite assent to the great facts of 
the Christian religion, or even whether 
or not they actually had learned the 
primary details in sufficient clarity. 
But let us be ready to go far beyond 
the point of demanding mastery of 
these facts, and let us see our charges 
putting these facts to work, for 
through the Word of the Gospel God 
is recruiting men to work for Him, 
not merely minds to repeat the fact 
of the Gospel again in words. When 
these facts are repeated, it is to be in 
the life-giving process of Christian 
witness. Let the Bible itself be 
viewed as a resource for this Gospel, 
and let the Christian teacher help to 
train God’s people to ransack the 
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Bible for Christ, to be content with 
no page and no book in it until it has 
yielded its power in leading to Christ, 
just as Christ Himself used it on the 
first Easter Day (Luke 24) and bade 
His opponents to use it as a testimony 
to Him. (John 5:89) 

Again this implies that no learning 
of religious truths can long be left 
separated from the disciplines of 
thanksgiving and praise and the ex- 
amining of the power for faith and 
the new life, which Gospel and Bible 
are to work in the Christian. This 
implies constructing. classes where 
people talk to one another, projects 
where people are shaped to serve 
others, a company whose people wor- 
ship God. 


8. Let us not fall behind the pro- 
gram of revivalism in the use of 
prayer. Revivalism has sometimes 
made a fetish of prayer, so that it re- 
places the proclamation of the Gospel 
of Christ as the power to turn men 
from unbelief to faith; as though 
prayer were the manipulating of God 
rather than the plea for His Spirit to 
enter the heart of the person praying 
and others alike. Let us not make a 
fetish of it; let it be simply the earnest 
concern of faith to possess God and to 
share Him with one another, even as 
Christ Himself taught us to pray. But 
let us then remember that God an- 
swers that prayer through the Word 
of Christ in which we are to abide; it 
is the Word which shapes our hearts 
so that we know what to pray for. 

Hence the Christian teacher has the 
responsibility to insert into the life 
stream of his learners the continuing 
and persistent prayer to God for His 
Spirit and with it the constant explor- 
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ing of Scripture and mutual conversa- 
tion in Christian worship by which the 


Spirit speaks His Word of Christ in 


the heart. “Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever 1 have com- 
manded you” is the Lord’s commission 
to the teacher to foster this outflow of 
prayer to God and God’s outflow of 
power in His Word to the one who 
prays and worships. Let teachers be 
as busy writing and conferring about 
this project in teaching, this growth in 
teaching techniques, this resource in 
building the church of God, as they 
are about many others. Thus they will 
foster a genuine revival, rooted in the 
church and its fellowship. 


4, Let the teacher think of himself 
as a servant of God and of the church. 
It should not be hard for professional 
teachers in church schools to do so; 
their every pay check is a re- 
minder from the heavenly Father as 
well as the church’s treasurer that they 
are God’s servants and people's ser- 
vants for God’s sake. But then let 
teachers find themselves in their call- 
ing. Let them keep at the calling of 
sounding the redeeming work of 
Christ to their people, interweaving it 
adroitly and self-evidently with prac- 
tically all their activities. Let them 
manifestly look like people who are 
learning from God daily, wiser than 
all their teachers because of the Word 
of God, which is their work, too. 

Revivalism tends to assume that the 
church in its normal situation must 
sag and lag in its growth and that a 
spurt of revival reclaims its people for 
their commitment and their service. 
But the true picture of the church is 
that it is never perfect but that its 
growth is to be steady. There is in the 
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Christian church no elite composed of 
some who are perfect in their piety. 
The church is a band of sinners, each 
daily finding forgiveness in the 
wounds of Christ and the comfort 
spoken by their fellow Christians that 
turns them to those wounds. The 
church is a body of members endowed 
by the Spirit, each with a task for the 
sake of all the rest of them. And the 
religious teacher in the congregation, 
whether full time or part time, is a 
masseur conditioning the individual 
members for their task toward one 
another. 


Even the newest member in the 
body of Christ has a gift of the Spirit 
ready to exert for the good of the 
other Christians. That service may be 
slight and fumbling, but it is the bus- 
iness of the entire church not to 
neglect the gift of the least and not 
to quench the Spirit in any. The 
Christian educator leads the way in 
this process, for he knows most of the 
people of the given congregation well, 
he has helped in the uncovering of the 
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gifts in the young, he is in a crucial 
spot to train for singing and speaking 
Christ to others. Thus he is ready to 
foster, not so much a revival as a 
growth. 


God hath not appointed us to wrath, 
but to obtain salvation by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who died for us that 
whether we wake or sleep we should 
live together with Him. Wherefore 
comfort yourselves together, and edify 
one another, even as also ye do. And 
we beseech you, brethren, to know 
them which labor among you and are 
over you in the Lord and admonish 
you, and to esteem them very highly 
in love for their work’s sake. And be 
at peace among yourselves. Now we 
exhort you, brethren, warn them that 
are unruly, comfort the feeble-minded, 
support the weak, be patient toward 
all men. See that none render evil for 
evil unto any man, but ever follow 
that which is good both among your- 
selves and to all men. ... Rejoice 
evermore. Pray without ceasing. In 
everything give thanks, for this is the 
will of God in Christ Jesus concerning 
you. Quench not the Spirit. Despise 
not prophesyings. Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good. [1 Thess. 
5:9-21] 


PEN SWIPES 


® A small boy who had a minor part in a school play was carefully rehearsed 
to appear suddenly on stage and say, “Be not afraid. It is I.” 

When the auditorium was crowded with parents and other children for 
the performance, the boy got stage fright. Pushed forcibly out on the stage, 
he cried in a loud but shaky voice, “Don’t be skeered, anybody. Tain’t no one 


but me.” 


@ In the Pennsylvania School Journal, Eugene P. Bertin says: “Tell an Amer- 
ican he has a fever of 102, and he'll probably ask, ‘What’s the world record, 
Doc?” Whether the world is headed for perdition, purgatory, or paradise — 
the American seems bound on getting there first.” 


® A wise old Greek once said, “You will soon break the bow if you keep it 


always stretched.” Let us take heed. 


® A psychiatrist is 2 man who doesn’t have to worry as long as others 


do. — AMA Journal 


Teaching Machines — The Coming Automation 


MarTIN J. MAEnR * 


A year ago in October an article 
appeared in the Phi Delta Kappan 
under the above title. It brought into 
sharp focus the progress which auto- 
mated teaching has made in recent 
years. Various publications have high- 
lighted the topic in similar ways. 

The author of this article is aware 
that the leaders in our Lutheran ele- 
mentary and secondary schools desire 
to keep their fingers on the pulse of 
what is happening both behind the 
scenes and overtly in the realm of 
educational theory and practice, since 
our schools will have to function and 
grow in the climate of current educa- 
tional theory and techniques. We 
shall and we must hold to our ob- 
jectives of Christian education, but 
we should at the same time explore, 
examine, evaluate, and utilize pro- 
cedures which may be as good or 
better for obtaining our end and aim: 
providing the best for our children. 

We are living in an age of tech- 
nology and automation, an age of 
multigadgets and devices which are 
moving in on educational thought 
with greater speed than we may have 
anticipated. At a time when moti- 
vating the learner has taken on more 
significant meaning, at a time when 
the concern for the individual’s per- 
sonality, mental health, and emotional 
potential has been brought into sharp 
focus and the shift from learning to 
the learner is becoming more evident, 
our nation rolls into the space age 
with a technology and automation 
which staggers the imagination. Is 
there little wonder that machine 


teaching should enter upon the stage 
of our time and ask for a leading role? 
One is amazed at the progress which 
has already been made in this area 
during the last few years. When the 
president of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the NEA, 
James D. Finn,! while speaking about 
technology and the instructional proc- 
ess, can be quoted by Time magazine 
as saying, “It is now possible not only 
to eliminate the teacher but also the 
school system,” we do well to explore 
and acquaint ourselves with the basis 
of such a pronouncement. 

“Why should the classroom be less 
automated than the family kitchen or 
the workshop?” This is the taunt and 
at the same time the challenge hurled 
at us by Dr. B. F. Skinner of Harvard 
University, a leader in the develop- 
ment of teaching machines. This point 
of view has been reiterated and re- 
stated by educators of repute. 


DESCRIPTION AND FEATURES 
OF TEACHING MACHINES 

Perhaps we should first concern 
ourselves with a description of teach- 
ing machines. Teaching machines are 
not just any audio-visual device, such 
as the motion picture projector, the 
phonograph, or tape recorder. Teach- 
ing machines may be described as 
automatic or semi-automatic devices 
of simple or complex types which 


present a question or other stimulus 


* Professor of Education, Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebraska. 


1 “Technology and the Instructional Proc- 
ess,” Phi Delta Kappan, XLI (1960), 871. 
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TEACHING MACHINES — THE COMING AUTOMATION 


to a student, supply some avenue to 
make a response, and then indicate 
to him the correctness of his reponse 
soon after he has responded. 

In other words, a teaching machine 
may simply be described as a me- 
chanical private tutor. A number of 
such machines in a variety of different 
designs and price ranges have already 
been developed, and the end is not 
yet. However, these robot tutors all 
have certain common aspects or fea- 
tures: 


1. A problem is presented to, or 
a question is asked of, the student 
through some device. This may be 
accomplished by a card or a 
printed sheet seen through a win- 
dow, or it may be read from a pro- 
jection onto a miniature screen. 


2. Some provision is made for the 
student to supply or record a re- 
sponse. In some machines the 
answer is selected from a number 
of options presented. In other ma- 
chines the student supplies and 
records a constructed answer. 


3. Immediately after the answer has 
been registered with the machine, 
the student is informed about the 
correctness of his response. Some 
machines automatically check the 
answer, others expose a model re- 
sponse on the basis of which the 
student may evaluate or appraise 
the answer given. You will note 
that the teaching machines have 
a common characteristic: the auto- 
matic feedback of information to 
the pupil about his selected or pre- 
pared response. “Feedback” is a 
term which has been borrowed 
from the electronic field. The 
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automatic “feedback” found in the 
thermostat for a heater may be 
used as an illustration. When the 
room becomes too hot or too cold, 
the thermostat conveys or feeds 
back the information to the heater 
so that it can sensibly regulate or 
control its own behavior. This 
principle, you will note, is oper- 
ative in the devices used for in- 
structional purposes. 

4, Another characteristic of the ma- 
chine concerns itself with the 
logical sequence or order in which 
the items are presented. 


5. Finally, the amount of time which 
is devoted to giving a response is 
normally under the direct control 
of the student. This makes it pos- 
sible for him to proceed at his own 
rate and to pace the materials ac- 
cording to his own desires or 
ability. 

It should be noted that teaching 
machines and the instructional pro- 
grams used in them have developed 
partly on the basis of a large body 
of work by psychologists in conduct- 
ing experimental studies of learning. 
The features which the machines in- 
corporate reflect important principles 
of effective learning to which these 
studies have pointed. 

All of the devices that have been 
called teaching machines represent 
some form of variation on what can 
be called the “Socratic” method of 
teaching. The-machines present the 
individual student with programs of 
questions and answers, problems to 
be solved, or exercises to be per- 
formed. The student is in a constant 
process similar to the procedure which 
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one teacher uses with one student em- 
ploying the catechetical method. 

In addition, however, the process 
always provides some type of progress 
index at each step and gives a basis 
for correcting a_ student's errors. 
Teaching machines thus differ from 
films, television, and most of the other 
audio-visual media ordinarily utilized 
because of three important considera- 
tions: 

1. The student’s continuous re- 
sponse is required, thereby arranging 
for explicit practice and testing in 
each step of what is to be learned. 


2. A basis is provided for apprising 
a student with the least amount of 
delay whether each response he 
makes is correct. This should lead 
him directly or indirectly to a correc- 
tion of his errors. 


3. The student progresses on an 
individual basis at his own rate. The 
intelligent student speeds through an 
instructional sequence very quickly, 
while the slower student is tutored as 
slowly as necessary. In this way the 
student’s own particular needs are 
met. 

The device thus represents a way 
of providing a prepared study prac- 
tice which simulates in partially or 
fully automated fashion the functions 
of a private tutor. The recitation and 
practice provides the possibility of 
immediate correction of errors and 
feedback to the student. We have 
here a picture of Mark Hopkins with 
the student on one end of the log and 
the teacher on the other. 

Now whether we wish to admit it 
or not, Mr. Automatic Teaching De- 
vice has entered the classroom. Only 
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two years ago psychologists listened 
to Dr. Sidney O. Pressey of Ohio 
State University and Dr. B. F. Skin- 
ner of Harvard University in a panel 
on “Teaching Machines” at a conven- 
tion of the American Psychological 
Association at Washington, D. C. The 
predictions made at that time have 
proved to be modest ones. This spring 
the Audio-Visual Communication Re- 
view published a supplement in order 
to tabulate an annotated bibliography 
on study, progress, and research in 
this area. The above department of 
the National Education Association 
intended to have a 450-page publica- 
tion on the market by May 1960, in 
order to give full information to all 
interested people on the tremendous 
progress which has been made in 
automation. When all materials were 
gathered, the book had to be extended 
to almost 750 pages and was placed 
on the market in the middle of Oc- 
tober 1960. Many magazines have 
taken note of automation and its pos- 
sibilities in teaching. Among these 
we can list the Wall Street Journal 
and the Saturday Evening Post. 

One may count a dozen or more 
companies that have gone into the 
production of machine tutors. The 
machines range from simple $19.50 
devices of some programs to the com- 
plicated $4,975 Auto Tutors which 
have gone into service at Keesler Air 
Force Base, Mississippi, to teach elec- 
tronics to airmen. 

One automatic multiplication table 
device, manufactured by Smith-Har- 
rison, Inc., of Devon, Pa., is one of 
the simplest of the new teaching aids. 
It has 24 problems inscribed on its 
face. A student places a plug in a 
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hole above a problem he is trying to 
solve. He answers the problem by 
dialing the numbers on a device much 
like a telephone dial. A correct re- 
sponse produces a green light, a 
wrong one a red light or a buzzing 
sound, 

The Auto Tutor, a more complex 
machine, consists of a console with 
a desk, a screen, and a keyboard simi- 
lar to that of an adding machine. 
A page of information, including pic- 
tures or diagrams, flashes on the 
screen. After studying the materials, 
the student answers a multiple-choice 
question by punching a code number 
on a keyboard. If he chooses the 
wrong answer, an explanation of his 
error flashes onto the screen along 
with instructions to choose another 
answer. When he selects the correct 
answer, a page of fresh material ap- 
pears on the screen for him to study. 
The device records on tape a perma- 
nent record of the trainee’s answer 
and his speed. | 

A survey on literature at hand re- 
veals that Sidney O. Pressey issued 
the first published report on teaching 
machines in 1926. Dr. Pressey’s sam- 
ple mechanical device made use of 
multiple-choice questions. Pressey and 
his students developed programs 
which used punchboards that gave 
immediate knowledge of results to 
multiple-choice questions. Pressey in- 
dicated that he believed the utiliza- 
tion of teaching machines to be in 
harmony with the learning theories 
proposed by Thorndike. Pressey 
really developed this device to give 
and correct quizzes which he gave 
to his students. When he observed 
that his students learned a good deal 
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while answering and correcting their 
tests, he pursued teaching by testing. 
During those days he taught by ma- 
chines, but his work gained little at- 
tention. 

Automated teaching did not attract 
much serious attention until 1954. In 
that year Dr. B. F. Skinner of Harvard 
proposed that teaching machines were 
effective and in harmony with such 
learning principles as “successive ap- 
proximations” and an added schedule 
of reinforcement (frequent reward 
after small units of work). Skinner 
and his followers expressed strong 
preferences for devices which re- 
quired that the student respond by 
constructing his own particuler an- 
swer (For example, by writing the 
answer from memory rather than rec- 
ognizing and choosing one of several 
options presented). Studies to sup- 
port this point of view have already 
been carried out. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF 
AUTOMATED TEACHING 

The automated teaching method 
obviously differs from conventional 
teaching methods. These differences 
relate both to the preparation of text 
materials, methods of preparation, 
and the specified role of the student 
in the learning process. 

The following four basic principles 
are associated with automated teach- 
ing: 

1. The preparation and presenta- 
tion of text materials in discrete pro- 
gram steps. 

2. The subdivision of course ma- 
terial in ordered progressive concep- 
tual units. 
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3. The active participation of the 
student during all discrete steps in 
the learning process. 


4, The immediate knowledge of re- 
sults by the student for each discrete 
item presented. 


Perhaps the most intensive tutoring 
with teaching machines today is be- 
ing conducted by Dr. B. F. Skinner, 
the prominent Harvard psychologist. 
With financial aid from the Ford 
Foundation, Skinner and his assistants 
have set up a “self-instruction” room 
at Harvard University where they 
employ so-called write-in machines, 
to instruct between 200 and 250 fresh- 
men each semester in human behavy- 
ior. These machines, unlike most of 
the other devices, require a student 
to compose answers and write them 
on paper tape in the machine’s win- 
dow. A pull of a lever places the 
correct answer beside the student’s 
version. The device records the ques- 
tions missed and runs these through 
again. Students who were taught by 
machines completed the course in 
approximately one half the time used 
by those who were taught by conven- 
tional methods. These machines are 
now being developed for use in other 
schools. by Rheem Califone Corpora- 
tion, Hollywood, Calif., a division of 
Rheem Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


ARE TEACHING MACHINES 
INVADING THE CLASSROOM? 
Among the colleges that are begin- 
ning to make extensive use of machine 
tutors are Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio; University of California at Los 
Angeles; University of Illinois; Ohio 
State University; and Oregon State 
College. Teaching machines are com- 
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ing into experimental use in the San 
Jose, Calif., public schools. Chicago 
authorities have scheduled demon- 
strations by machine manufacturers 
and are already buying such smaller 
automatic aids as reading accelera- 
tors. New York City’s Board of Edu- 
cation is training a number of teach- 
ers in automated teaching techniques, 
and the school board of sprawling Los 
Angeles, Calif., which has 550 ele- 
mentary and high schools, has as- 
signed a specialist to keep pace with 
teaching machine developments. 

Almost without exception the ex- 
perimental studies which have been 
reported endorse the accomplishments 
of machine teaching. As a rule, time 
devoted to machine teaching is by far 
shorter than the regular classroom 
procedures, and studies on retention 
favor learning accomplished by using 
machines. 


TEACHING MACHINES HAVE BEEN 
EFFECTIVE NOT ONLY FOR THE 
SECONDARY BUT ALSO FOR THE 

ELEMENTARY LEVEL 

Although the use of machines for 
teaching has received greatest consid- 
eration in colleges and high schools, 
machines have proved equally effec- 
tive in teaching children of the pri- 
mary and elementary grades. Chil- 
dren are fascinated by gadgets and 
devices, and these may prove more 
effective than we presently can an- 
ticipate. 

Only four years ago people in audi- 
ences more than snickered when a 
young psychologist at the University 
of Pennsylvania maintained that nor- 
mal five- and six-year-old children 
could be taught to read second-grade 
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readers with less than 100 hours of 
instruction. This has proved to be no 
wishful thinking but a distinct possi- 
bility. Our schools should consider 
the implications. 

Again Dr. Skinner is conducting a 
series of experiments with kinder- 
garten and elementary school chil- 
dren. Simple devices which present 
visual pictorial information are being 
used. These machines are used to 
teach and to develop associative dis- 
crimination skills and concepts of 
form, class, numbers, special arrange- 
ments, etc. The primary feature of 
these devices is a large window con- 
taining the reference visual informa- 
tion. Three small, multiple-choice 
windows directly beneath this large 
window contain visual information 
which may or may not be associated 
with the concept. The student is re- 
quired to select the most appropriate 
matching response from the small 
multiple-choice windows. Association 
errors are corrected immediately. 
A correct response allows progress to 
further frames. 

I think it is important for us to 
recognize that the machines have 
been developed; the hardware for 
machine teaching is at hand. Super- 
intendents and classroom teachers 
will have to take time to lend direc- 
tion to the trend of automation in 
teaching. Whether we are ready or 
not, the age of automation in educa- 
tion is upon us. Skinner and others 
in contact with industry foresee mass 
production and wide use of teaching 
machines within five years. Special- 
ists already calculate that schools will 
need one machine or programed 
text for about every three students, 
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and that automatic instruction will 
occupy between a fifth and a third of 
each school day. The question of 
finance will be and is frequently 
raised. Finances, as a rule, have not 
prevented automation in other areas. 
Cost of production may slow down 
or delay use until mass production 
makes possible their full use. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

To say that the effectiveness of the 
teaching machine has been fully dem- 
onstrated would be an exaggeration. 
However, if machines prove to be as 
valuable as early evidence indicates, 
there are many possible consequences 
for our educational system. Suggest- 
ing a few should emphasize the im- 
portance of further exploration. Per- 
haps the question should be raised: 
Will the machines replace teachers? 
On the contrary, they are capital 
equipment which may be used by 
teachers to save time and labor. In 
assigning certain mechanizable func- 
tions to a machine, the teacher may 
be able to emerge in a stronger role 
as the indispensable human being. 
He may spend most of his time in 
interrelating the factual information 
obtained from the machines and give 
more of himself to stimulate thinking 
and to nurture the student’s person- 
ality. 

Will the use of machines not mech- 
anize the people using them? A per- 
son is not turnéd into a machine by 
listening to a high-fidelity stereo- 
phonic recording of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. It is the 
teaching machine that operates when 
a button is pressed. It is the teacher 
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or the student who presses the but- 
ton. The machines can be no more 
than a teacher or student aid. 

Is it possible that in 15 minutes of 
work on a good sequence of questions 
and answers, the average pupil will 
probably devote more concentrated, 
alert, and active attention to the in- 
structional materials than he does in 
an hour of regular classwork? This 
will be dependent upon the worth 
and the effectiveness of the pro- 
gramed materials fed into the ma- 
chine. It will take a great effort on 
the part of educators to arrange and 
prepare adequate and superior ma- 
terials and to find ways to integrate 
machine procedure with the teacher's 
own techniques. On this crucial 
phase depends the successful use of 
machines. 

Is it possible to develop teach- 
ing programs for teaching machines 
which would produce genuine mas- 
tery of basic skills at a very early 
ageP If one reads the literature cor- 
rectly, it is by no means inconceiv- 
able that certain high-level number 
or verbal skills may become common- 
place rather than the province of a 
specialized few. We may well ask 
the counter question, Do our present 
procedures capitalize on the learning 
potential of young children? Are we 
getting the learning mileage we 
should from currently used methods? 

Will exceptional children, both 
bright and handicapped, be aided 
through the use of automation? In all 
probability the use of the machine 
should provide special opportunities 
for these groups. Machines make it 
possible for a pupil to proceed at 
his own rate. 
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Will only large schools gain through 
automation? In all probability small 
schools with limitations in time sched- 
ules may find this an avenue for ex- 
panding curricular offerings. Older 
or more advanced pupils may help to 
conduct machine teaching in the small 
school. 

May the machine be used in the 
home? If the classroom does not 
utilize the possibilities of automation, 
it may be assumed that machines 
could become so attractive and fasci- 
nating that parents will purchase ma- 
chines to be used in the homes. 

What part of our educational pro- 
gram should be presented through 
automation? This area needs careful 
study. Surely no curricular phase 
should be relegated to the machine 
unless sufficient research has demon- 
strated the worth of its use. The 
above questions have indicated some 
implications. Perhaps even more cru- 
cial points could be raised. Suffice it 
to say that the area demands our at- 
tention and further study. 


CONCLUSION 

A brief exploration on “Teaching 
Machines — The Coming Automation” 
has been provided. Machines for in- 
structional purposes are presently 
riding a popular crest. As teachers 
and leaders in Lutheran elementary 
education, we should be prompted to 
continue exploration, examination, 
and evaluation of the instructional 
trend which not only is at our thresh- 
old but has already entered the 
schools of our nation. 

Beginning in January 1961 the Mid- 
west Program of Airborn Television 
for the nation’s schools will be 
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launched. Through this medium of 
communication, teaching by tele- 
vision will be made available to ele- 
mentary school children in a radius 
of 200 miles from Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. In the state of Ne- 
braska, instruction through television 
is already reaching the classroom, and 
it is more than likely that some of the 
programs may likewise be utilized in 
our Lutheran schools. These projects 
may be followed by an extensive use 
of machines in the classroom. What 
is going to be our reaction to the 
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coming automation? We can and we 
must prove their worth. However, 
teachers should be the ones who pre- 
pare the materials and decide what 
is fed into the machines for our chil- 
dren. This trend will demand a con- 
certed and organized effort on the 
part of all who are concerned about 
Lutheran schools, so that we may 
cope with and utilize features that 
automation will logically bring to our 
schools. No one will do our research 
for us, but we can capitalize on the 
direct experience of other educators. 


If you are about to despair, read the following. 

In 1801 — William Wilberforce, an English philanthropist, refused to 
marry on the grounds, “I dare not marry; the future is so unsettled.” 

In 1806 — William Pitt, an English statesman, bemoaned the state of things, 
“There is scarcely anything around us but ruin and despair.” 

In 1848 — Lord Shaftesbury, another English statesman, declared, “Nothing 
can save the British Empire from shipwreck.” 

In 1849 — Disraeli, one of the greatest of English statesmen, said, “In in- 
dustry, commerce, and agriculture there is no hope.” 

In 1852 — The Duke of Wellington, who won the battle of Waterloo, said 
in his last hours, “I thank God I shall be spared from seeing the consummation 


of ruin that is gathering about us.” 


In 1860 — Our own President Buchanan said, “Indeed all hope seems to 


have deserted the minds of men.” 


The great mind is neither ancient nor modern. It is neither ashamed of 
the old nor afraid of the new. It thinks neither in terms of old traditions nor 
in terms of new fashions. Its only concern is the true and the workable. And 
for this reason, it is at home on every leaf of the calendar; it is always new 
and incapable of growing old. — GLENN FRANK 


PARENTAL FALLACIES 


Thinking that three hours of any movie are harmless for the child, but 
that two hours-of Sunday school and church are too much for the nervous 


system. 


Giving the child five cents for the collection and fifty cents for the movies 
not only shows up a parent’s sense of values, but is also not likely to produce 


a proportionate giver. 


Letting the child listen to several hours of radio or TV thrillers daily with 
no time for a short prayer and Bible verses. 

Being careful that the child has his weekday lessons and caring not that 
he doesn’t know his Sunday school lessons. 

“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 


Central District News 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
February 1, 1961 
Dear UMBERTO: 


“There exists,” argues James D. Smart in The Teaching Ministry of the 
Church, “a very real uncertainty about the place of education and the educator 
in the Church.” 


Unfortunately, Smart has a point. There are many in the church who just 
can’t quite see that education, at least education that takes time and effort 
and money, is really of the essence. And so we have the evangelist who avows: 
“If I had $10,000, I would invest $9,999.99 in evangelism and one cent in 
religious education.” Or else we have the Mrs. Griffin who tells the Crusader 
editor: “I agree that the American [Baptist] Convention is losing. Why? Be- 
cause the members have neglected evangelism to stress education and other 
projects.” 

Such uncertainty about Christian education is not restricted to any one 
denomination. It is found in most, including our own. As a case in point let 
me cite one of the popular assumptions, oversimplifications, clichés — call it 
what you will — often heard in our circles; namely: “The mission of the church 
is missions.” This is.a neat little phrase, with a decided ring of truth about it. 
And it is true. 

But it is not the whole truth. Certainly our Lord’s Great Commission com- 
pels us to have a burning missionary concern, to evangelize and disciple the 
world, including our own neighborhood and, for that matter, ourselves. How- 
ever, this same Great Commission compels us to educate those whom the 
Spirit has called and won through our efforts. For Christ told His followers to 
disciple all nations not only by baptizing them but also by teaching them “to 
observe all that I have commanded you.” 

Thus the Great Commission is clearly a two-sided coin, with the picture 
of a street corner preacher on one side and a little red cross-covered school- 
house on the other. No doubt you have heard the argument that if only the 
church would stop spending all that money on Christian schools we would 
have more money to invest in missions. This argument, it seems to me, is weak 
on at least three points. It first of all begs the question. Secondly, it betrays 
a lack of insight into the church’s task. Thirdly, it is based on an assumption 
that experience has proved false time and time again, for the money that was 
supposedly to be channeled out of the educational stream into the mission 
stream seldom arrives. Somehow or other it just seems to dry up. 

Evangelism and education, preaching and teaching — both are interwoven, 
so interwoven that when one is neglected the other inevitably suffers. More- 
over, where such neglect takes place, the church is being less than itself. To be 
the church, the church must preach; it must proclaim the Word of God to 
man in his unbelief — and that includes both man inside and man outside the 
church. But the church must also teach; it must address “itself to the situa- 
tion of the man who has repented and turned to God and to the situation of 
children of believers who through the influence of their parents have in them 
a measure of faith, even though they have also in them a large measure of 


unbelief.” 


That last quote, like the one that opened this letter, is from Smart, who 
has a lot more worth quoting. Why don’t you get Smart (Westminster Press, 
1954, $3.00)? 

Certainly yours, 


MO 


The Dimensional Teaching of Christ 


Huco W. Gave * 


A new era in education is approach- 
ing. This is probably a_ historical 
moment in the story of education. 
Today leading educators, especially 
in America, are deeply concerned 
about what is happening in our 
schools. More than ever before peo- 
ple from every walk of life feel that 
our present public education is in- 
adequate. Much of what was once 
held true by secular education ex- 
perts is now being discarded. It may 
be true that this circumstance will 
cause thinking people to look more 
closely at the teachings of the great- 
est teacher of the ages, Jesus Christ. 
Certainly, it will lead the Lutheran 
teacher to a fuller appreciation of the 
Scriptural educational philosophy and 
its value in this “outer-space” age. 

Ideas in education have changed 
frequently in America. The colonial 
period was characterized largely by 
a religious motive and content. When 
our country became an independent 
nation, a change took place. Provi- 
sions were made for public schools, 
and they were secular. The emphasis 
was on nationalism. The theme was 
loyalty and patriotism to the new na- 
tion. Noah Websters aim was to 
unify the various segments of society 
in the New World through public 
schools. For over a century and a half 
this process has continued, and the 
“secular mind” was a product of 
America that could “solve all prob- 
lems without God.” 

In recent years we have seen the 
pendulum swing back to an emphasis 
on religious values. In his book God 
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in Education Henry van Dusen ex- 
presses the opinion that the time has 
come when America is nearing a ma- 
turity in education. Lutheran teach- 
ers will do well to observe carefully 
the developments. Some of the hy- 
potheses now being written by edu- 
cators, psychologists, and other ex- 
perts in the field are of genuine 
interest to us because many of their 
so-called findings parallel closely the 
truths Christian educators hold as 
self-evident. Their studies have led 
them to arrive at certain viewpoints 
which can easily be identified with 
the teachings of Christ. This makes 
the topic “The Dimensional Teaching 
of Christ” all the more significant for 
our day and age. 

The teaching of Christ has a scope 
and magnitude that goes far beyond 
the teaching of natural man. His di- 
vine teaching has a dimensional 
quality which sets it apart from all 
other teaching. It is limitless. It adds 
a new dimension to every school sub- 
ject. The teaching of Christ gives us 
an insight into the dimensions of God. 
It helps us to understand the dimen- 
sions of a Christian personality. 

It has been rightly said that the 
Christian religion gives character to 
education. Every school subject takes 
on a fuller and richer meaning when 
the teachings of Christ are a part and 
parcel of it. In promotional literature 
for our schools we frequently use such 


statements as “We Teach the Four 


* Principal, Calvary Lutheran School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Rs” or “We Have the Fourth R at 
Trinity.” Such statements and similar 
ones are actually a misrepresentation. 
It is too easy to understand these 
words to mean that we merely teach 
an additional body of knowledge 
which we call religion. It would be 
much better to say, “We add a new 
dimension to the three Rs” or “We 
teach the three double Rs — religion 
in reading, religion in ’rithmetic, and 
religion in ’riting.” Someone has 
aptly called it a “homogenized” 
course in education. 

Our schools are Christ-centered 
even when other school subjects are 
taught. It is not a divided education, 
partly religious and partly secular. 
A Christian education relates all 
knowledge and life to God. 

Let us be more specific. We teach 
the language arts and languages. How 
narrow and confining is the motiva- 
tion for the learner if the ultimate 
purpose of learning language is 
merely to communicate with other 
inhabitants of this planet! How wide 
and far-reaching it becomes when 
Christ gives to the teaching of lan- 
guage a dynamic motivation and pur- 
pose in the command to go into all 
the world and use this language to 
make these inhabitants His disciples 
for now and the long reaches of eter- 
nity! Since history is basically His 
story, it cannot be secular. The Chris- 
tian view of history adds the dimen- 
sion that there actually is a God of 
might and wisdom and judgment who 
charts the course of nations and uses 
them to carry out His will. The Chris- 
tian student discovers the mysteries 
of earth, sky, cells, atoms, and outer 
space, sees them as divine miracles, 
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and becomes awed and overwhelmed 
at the magnitude of God. The culti- 
vation of a taste for beautiful music 
is part of every school curriculum. 
A new dimension is added when the 
individual finds music a means to 
magnify the Lord of heaven and 
earth. Clearly, then, every school 
subject takes on a new dimension 
when the teaching of Christ is part 
of it. A Christian teacher has no sec- 
ular subjects. He knows that there 
is a fallacy in the philosophy which 
holds that education without the 
Christian religion is adequate and 
complete. He knows that this philos- 
ophy has done untold harm to the 
children of America. 


The story of reconciliation is the 
most distinctive teaching in all the 
world. The teaching of Christ cen- 
tered in two things only —God and 
man. Christ's one purpose was to 
reconcile God with man. He did this 
by His vicarious obedience and His 
substitutionary suffering and death on 
Calvary. It is an indescribable ver- 
tical dimension that reached all the 
way from heaven to earth. It became 
a horizontal dimension that still 
reaches across the face of the earth 
when Christ said, “Go ye, therefore, 
into all the world.” In this story of 
reconciliation we find the ultimate 
secret of life. The Christian teacher, 
as a steward of the mysteries of God, 
must teach it clearly to his pupils. He 
must clearly understand it himself. 
We misunderstand this doctrine if in 
any way, shape, or form, we make the 
application in the classroom that mo- 
rality will produce the right relation- 
ship with God. Often we THINK 
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that we are not making this mistake 
until the results indicate that this is 
actually what we taught. We ask, 
“How can we get to heaven?” Then, 
to our dismay, comes the answer “If 
we are good and go to church.” There 
it is! The child implies in his answer 
that good behavior, morality, recon- 
ciles God with man. There are basi- 
cally but two religions in this world. 
The one that says that the right re- 
lationship with God produces mo- 
rality is distinctively Christian. The 
one that says morality produces the 
right relationship with God is dis- 
tinctively pagan. 

Why was Christ able to teach and 
explain the magnitude of God? He 
says, “All things are delivered unto 
Me of My Father” ( Matt. 11:27). We 
can know the Father only through 
the Son. When Thomas asked Him 
to show them the way, Jesus an- 
swered, “I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me. If ye had known 
Me, ye should have known My Father 
also” (John 14:5-7). On another oc- 
casion Jesus said, “I and My Father 
are one.” This fact must become 
truly meaningful to the Christian 
teacher and his pupil. Then both 
will become eager to analyze every 
statement and utterance of Jesus be- 
cause each is a powerful revelation 
of the dimension of God. With Saint 
Paul we will then proclaim, “O the 
depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are His judgments, and 
His ways past finding out!” 

The Old Testament believers 
learned much about the magnitude 
of the one and only true God. It was 
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a real thing to them. God had re- 
peatedly demonstrated it to them by 
His power to save or to destroy. Al- 
most every page of the prophets’ 
writings accentuates this fact. The 
ever-recurring theme is about the 
magnitude, the scope, the impor- 
tance, and the boundlessness of the 
one true God. Listen! “For the Lord, 
our God, is a great God, and a great 
King above all gods” (Ps.95). “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth His handi- 
work” (Ps.19). “His glory covered 
the heavens, and the earth was full 
of His praise” (Hab. 3:3). With the 
coming of Christ into the flesh, the 
world was given a concrete under- 
standing of this God and His love, 
truth, and mercy. The keynote to all 
of this is contained in the three words, 
“Christ is God.” 


The Jews who rejected Christ pre- 
tended to face an insurmountable 
problem. The idea “Behold, the Lord, 
our God, is one God” was deeply in- 
grained in them. God had spent 
centuries to make this clear to them. 
It was an entirely different concept 
from the many gods of their pagan 
neighbors. Then came the real shock. 
One of them, a Jew, claimed to be 
God. “Impossible!” say the scribes 
and Pharisees. “We have always 
learned that there is but one God, the 
God of Abraham. Anyone else is an 
imposter.” If Jesus had been born 
into any of the pagan tribes who be- 
lieved in many gods, Christ’s claim 
wouldn’t have caused a ripple. One 
more or less god, what’s the differ- 
ence! Hundreds of people claimed to 
be a god. In fact, the pantheists be- 
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lieved that God animates the universe 
and that anyone could correctly say 
that he is part of god. But here it is, 
and to make it authentic Christ was 
born from a Jewish family who be- 
lieved in the one true God. This is 
the cornerstone of the Christian faith. 
Jesus Christ is God. If we know Him, 
we know the Father because the two 
are one. 

Being God, Christ was able to por- 
tray to us the dimensions of God. He 
taught with authority, and He acted 
with authority. He knew what ap- 
proach to use to reach the heart of 
His followers. Each statement, each 
act, each miracle, and each parable 
adds to our understanding of the 
dimensions of God. Without these 
acts or statements we would, indeed, 
be groping in darkness. 

By His teaching Christ helps us to 
catch a vision of the glory of God so 
that the pomp and circumstance of 
this world fade into nothingness. 
Temporal needs become small and in- 
significant contrasted with our vision 
of eternity and the kingdom of God. 
At the close of a vesper service we 
suddenly realize we are rejoicing in 
the magnitude of God when we say, 
“For mine eyes have seen Thy salva- 
tion, a Light to lighten the Gentiles.” 
On another occasion we meditate on 
the words “God is Love” and finally 
become aware of the fact that they 
describe a dimension that is limitless 
and boundless. Again we thrill when 
our mind travels farther than any 
man-made satellite in the words of 
the common doxology — “Praise Him 
all creatures here below; Praise Him 
above, ye heavenly host.” We glory 
in the magnificent dimension of God 
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in the unforgettable words “For Thine 
is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, forever and ever.” Of spe- 
cial import to the Christian teacher 
are these words: “. . . that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be 
able to comprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth and length and 
depth and height, and to know the 
love of Christ, which passeth know]- 
edge, that ye might be filled with the 
fullness of God.” (Eph. 3:17-19) 


Although there are degrees of im- 
perfection, we know that Christian 
people all the way from street cleaners 
to statesmen fill a unique place in the 
world, All of us are acquainted with 
someone, a devout Christian, who has 
established himself in our community 
for his kindness, honesty, and integ- 
rity. It may be the milkman, the mail- 
man on our street, or the druggist on 
the corner. Suppose for a moment 
that he and all others like him were 
replaced by someone who definitely is 
not a Christian. It would make a 
difference to many people in our com- 
munity because the Christian person- 
ality has an added dimension. On 
numerous occasions we have read and 
heard the expression “The environ- 
ment influences the individual.” But 
Christ says something far more im- 
portant. He says, “The individual in- 
fluences his environment.” And He 
says it in such significant statements 
as “Ye are the salt of the earth” and 
“Ye are the light of the world.” What 
a difference! What a challenge! 


As Christian teachers we are con- 
cerned with the spiritual development 
of our pupils. We are constantly seek- 
ing ways and means to improve our 
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teaching. We need to be more con- 
cerned with the “spiritual I. Q.” of our 
pupils than with the secular I.Q. 
Christ has revealed to us the potential 
of a Christian personality. Our first 
and foremost method of improvement 
is to continue our search of His Word. 
Not only do we search for a Bible 
story, but we also search for a better 
way to teach the lesson of the lesson. 
Jesus employed certain techniques to 
give to His hearers a greater vision. 
One technique is striking. He chal- 
lenged His listeners and expected 
MUCH of them. We can do likewise. 
It is probably true that the teacher 
who expects little or nothing from his 
pupils will get a tremendous amount 
of it. 

At the outset it was stated that 
American educators are looking for 
something more adequate in educa- 
tion. They are deeply concerned with 
what is happening to the individual 
personality. Several years ago the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion formulated eight major objectives 
for education today. These objectives 
express the result of what a well- 
balanced personality should look like. 
In his recent book, Dimensions of 
Character, Dr. Ernest Ligon lists his 
own eight objectives, many of them 
identical with the White House list. 
Dr. Ligon sets up the hypothesis that 
human potential with religion is far 
greater than human potential without 
religion. The Lutheran teacher has 
known this to be true for a long time. 


THE DIMENSIONAL TEACHING OF CHRIST 
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The significant thing about both of 
these studies is that it was said more 
completely and far better almost 2,000 
years ago by a great Teacher in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Unfortunately 
public education wants this total per- 
sonality development but lacks the 
tools with which to do it. The Chris- 
tian teacher, therefore, is in the en- 
viable position of accomplishing this 
because he has the tools — the Gospel 
of Christ. 

The dimensions of a Christian per- 
sonality can best be illustrated by the 
heroes of faith of the past and present. 
Their lives were touched by the Spirit 
of God. The pages of history are filled 
with their unselfish service to Christ 
and their fellow men. In your parish 
you find them in the men, women, and 
children who joyfully serve the Lord. 
Christ taught the dignity and worth 
of the individual. Human life is cheap 
in pagan lands until the Gospel of 
God’s love gives life a new dimension. 
The teaching of Christ helps us to 
understand the dimension of a Chris- 
tian personality. To Him each person 
is important, so important that “while 
we were yet sinners He died for us.” 

The Christian teacher has one of 
the highest privileges in the world. 
He can transmit to the rising genera- 
tion a vision of the dimensions of God 
and His love. By the power of God’s 
Spirit the Christian teacher can bring 
his pupils a vision of God’s reach from 
heaven to earth and of man’s reach 
from earth to heaven. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE PROMOTION RESEARCH 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Front, |. to r.: Edwin K. Eckert, superintendent, Northern Illinois District; Waldemar Bloch, 
treasurer, Itasca, Illinois; Norman Rogers, secretary, St. Paul — Kankakee, Illinois; Donald 
Behnken, president, St. John — Forest Park, Illinois; Ralph Reinke, financial secretary, Con- 
cordia College — River Forest; Robert Schlesselman, Lutheran Child Welfare — Addison 
Rear, l. to r.: N. S. Tjernagel, Concordia College — River Forest, Illinois; Arthur L. Miller, 
Board for Parish Education — St. Louis, Missouri; Gene Brockopp, Valparaiso University — 
Valparaiso, Indiana; Victor Albrecht, McGraw-Hill — Chicago, Illinois; Walter Christian, ° 
St. John — Beloit, Wisconsin; Walter Dobberfuhl, Mt. Olive — Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Gor- 
don Besch, Concordia College — River Forest; Adolph Rittmueller, layman, Addison 
Not pictured: Lewis Kuehm, vice-president, Pilgrim — Chicago, Illinois; Roland Seboldt, 
St. Paul — Oak Lawn, Illinois; Robert Greising, St. Andrew — Park Ridge, Illinois; John Pletz, 
Wright Jr. College — Chicago, Illinois; Arthur Busch, St. Paul — Austin, Illinois 


Knowing more intimately those 
with whom we are associated in a 
cause is a desideratum of the first 
order. Over 2,000 men and women 
compose the LEA. This is a formida- 
ble group dedicated to the cause of 
Christian education. No one’ will 
deny that to meet with an assembly 
consisting of all members would be 


an inspiring experience. But the phys- 
ical and financial aspects of such a 
coming together rule out such a ses- 
sion. Therefore, the association relies 
upon an elected board to manage its 
affairs. How many of them do you 
know personally? Perhaps you know 
something about some of them 
through others? 
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A questionnaire was devised to 
gather some significant personal and 
professional data from each member 
relative to formal education, profes- 
sional experience, family status, and 
other information of interest. 

Before introducing the individual, 
we note several group characteristics. 
To begin with, the age distribution is 
reflected thus: 20—29, 1; 30-39, 7; 
40—49, 6; 50—59, 1. Although the ages 
range from the 20s to the 50s, 18 out 
of 15 are in the two middle groups. 

In terms of elementary schooling all 
but three were graduated from Lu- 
theran parochial schools. As regards 
high school preparation, 11 are grad- 
uates of Lutheran high schools, while 
three completed public high school, 
and one completed business school. 

Nine finished the four-year college 
program and two the two-year pro- 
gram at River Forest. The latter two 
acquired the baccalaureate degree 
elsewhere — Northwestern and Iowa 
U. Concordia Teachers College, Sew- 
ard, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
and La Crosse State College claim 
one each as an alumnus. Preparation 
beyond the four college years reveals 
that one has earned the doctorate and 
twelve the master’s degree. It should 
be noted that several members are 
pursuing additional studies toward 
the doctorate. 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


An analysis reveals five categories 
of service within the group: Teacher 
and/or principal, 8; college instructor, 
3; Asst. Supt. of Schools ( District), 1; 
pastor, 1; layman, 2. The college in- 
structors, two from River Forest and 
one from Valparaiso, are deeply 
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involved in teacher preparation, 
whereas the pastor and the laymen 
are from congregations supporting 
growing schools. 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Donald Behnken, chairman of the 
LEA Board, born Houston, Tex., son 
of President of Missouri Synod. BS, 
River Forest, plus additional study in 
music. Married; two daughters. 
Served schools in Oklahoma, Sheboy- 
gan, Evansville. Now principal, Saint 
John, Forest Park, Ill. Formerly chair- 
man, No. Ill. District Teachers’ Con- 
ference. Traveling is favorite hobby. 

N. J. Rogers, secretary, born Kau- 
kauna, Wis. Attended River Forest. 
BS and MA Northwestern U. Mar- 
ried; one daughter. Served St. James, 
Chicago, and last six years principal, 
Kankakee. Author, Primary Social 
Studies, CPH, 1953; “Primary Chil- 
dren in Your Library,” LuTHeran 
EpucaTIon, January 1956. Daughter 
a teacher in Lutheran school, Saint 
Louis. 

Ralph J. Reinke, financial secretary, 
born Elmhurst, Ill. BS, River Forest; 
MA, Northwestern U. Doctoral can- 
didate, Chicago U. Married; one son 
and daughter. Professional affilia- 
tions: Phi Delta Kappa, American 
Association of Ed. Research, Inter- 
national Reading Council, NEA, De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of NEA. Studies published: 
“Creative Reading,” in 1960 Confer- 
ence Report, U. ‘of Chicago Reading 
Conference; “Teacher-Pupil Relation- 
ship,” LEA Convention Report 1960. 
Young People’s Literature Board of 
Synod. Two years Navy duty, Far 
Fast. 
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Waldemar D. Bloch, treasurer, 
born Garland, Nebr. Served schools 


in New Berlin, Ill., Maplewood, Mo., - 


Kingston, N.Y. Last 10 years prin- 
cipal, Itasca, Ill. Married; four musi- 
cal daughters. BS, Seward, Nebr.; 
MA, Northwestern U. Organist and 
choir diector, No. Ill. District Teach- 
ers’ Conference secretary and vice- 
chairman. Member, Board of Direc- 
tors, Itasca Village Library. 

Rev. Roland H. A. Seboldt, born 
Diggins, Mo. Pastorates: Spanish Mis- 
sion, Tex.; Trinity, Alton, Ill; Our 
Savior and Trinity, Chicago; since 
1956 St. Paul, Oak Iawn, Ill. Married; 
three sons, one daughter. BA and 
STM, Seminary, St. Louis. Part-time 
instructor, religion, Luther H. S.- 
South, Chicago; Valparaiso U. North 
Illinois Board for Young People’s 
Work. Synodical Subcommittee, De- 
votional Materials. Lecturer on Youth 
Leadership for the Walther League. 

Gene W. Brockopp, born Glidden, 
Wis. Taught: Zion School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Now professor, Val- 
paraiso U. BS, River Forest; MS and 
PhD, Indiana U. Member: Phi Delta 
Kappa, American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. Published: Report 
of Indiana Legislative Commission on 
Mental Retardation, 1958. Married; 
one daughter. Hobbies: electronics, 
photography, woodworking, reading. 

Adolph Rittmueller, layman, born 
Addison, Ill. Managing partner of 
Rittmueller Lumber, Addison. Mar- 
ried; four sons, one daughter. Active 
church worker. Board of Control, 
River Forest. Board of Governors, 
Camp Arcadia. Community Zoning 
Board of Appeals, 13 years, and Com- 
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munity Planning Board. Hobbies: 
reading, fishing, and traveling. 


Lewis J. Kuehm, born Elkhart, Ind. 
Served Trinity, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Melrose Park, Ill. Principal, Pilgrim 
School, Chicago, last five years. BS, 
River Forest; MA, Northwestern U. 
Married; two sons, two daughters. 
Chairman, Lutheran Principals’ Club 
of No. Ill. Illinois Association for Cur- 
riculum Development. Department 
of El. School Principals, NEA. Co- 
author: “Textbook Selection: Basic 
Consideration,” LUTHERAN EDUCATION 
(Nov. 1956); “Teachers and Our 
Youth,” LuTHERAN EpucaTion (Sept. 
1958). Assisting with writing upper 
grade curriculum for social studies — 
Board of Parish Education. 


Gordon O. Besch, born La Crosse, 
Wis. Professor, River Forest, sciences. 
Taught public H. S. and Luther H.S.- 
South. BS, LaCrosse State College; 
BS, US Merchant Marine Academy; 
MEd, Harvard U. (Scholarship); con- 
tinued studies, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Ohio State U. 
(doctoral candidate), U. of Chicago. 
Won NSF Fellowship also Faculty 
Fellowship. Member, American As- 
sociation of Physics Teachers. Served 
on school board, mission congrega- 
tion, Chicago. Married; one son, two 
daughters. As a former Merchant 
Mariner, he has “seen the world.” 


Edwin K. Eckert, born Chicago. 
Asst. Superintendent, Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Northern Ill. District. 
Taught in Toledo, Ohio, Messiah 
School, Chicago. BS, River Forest; 
MA, Northwestern U. Member, 
ASCD, Phi Delta Kappa. Married; 
two daughters. Chairman, Board of 
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Control, Luther H.S.—North, Chi- 
cago. Subcommittee, Synod’s Litera- 
ture Board. 


Robert A. Greising, born Chicago. 
Taught, Immanuel, Bethlehem, Saint 
Luke Schools, Chicago. Principal last 
two years, St. Andrew's School, Park 
Ridge, Il. Married; three sons, three 
daughters. BS, River Forest; MA, 
Northwestern U., plus post-master’s 
study. Member, Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching; Park Ridge Youth 
Council. Authored: “Athletics and 
Youth,” Walther League quarterly. 
Past-chairman No. Ill. Dist. Teachers’ 
Conference. Three seasons head foot- 
ball coach, River Forest. 


Robert N. Schlesselman, born Che- 
welah, Wash. Taught Trinity, Austin, 
Tex., Immanuel, Houston, Tex. Last 
seven years principal and residence 
director, Lutheran Child Welfare 
School, Addison, Ill. Married; two 
sons, one daughter. BS, River Forest; 
MA, De Paul U., Chicago. Chairman 
of congregation. Bible class instruc- 
tor. Assistant organist. Past LEA 
chairman. Secretary, Kiwanis Club. 
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Walter Dobberfuhl, born Detroit, 
Mich. Taught Trinity, N. Y. City; last 
seven years principal, Mount Olive, 
Milwaukee. BS, River Forest; MA, 
Columbia U., N. Y. City. Married; 
two sons, two daughters. Articles on 
Admission Policies published, Lu- 
THERAN EpucaTIon. Member, Board 
of Trustees of So. Wis. District. Di- 
rector of Milwaukee Lutheran School 
TV Committee. 

Walter H. Christian, born Tinley 
Park, Ill. Taught Apostles, Melrose 
Park, Ill., Trinity, West Chicago, IIl., 
now principal, St. John’s, Beloit, Wis. 
Married; two sons, one daughter. BS, 
River Forest; MS, Northern Ill. U., 
De Kalb. 

Victor H. Albrecht, layman, born 
Monroe, Mich. Taught Trinity, Fort 
Wayne, Public Jr. H.S., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Community H. S., Blue Island, 
Ill. Married; one son, one daughter. 
BA, Iowa U; MA, Northwestern U. 
Member, School Board: Chairman, 
congregation. Teaches adult Bible 
class. Manager, Midwest School 
Dept., McGraw-Hill. 


Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to Austria has produced many stories. This, I think, 
is one of the best. When Mr. Khrushchev was taken to visit a school he 
approached one of the young pupils and engaged him in conversation: 

“What do you think of the Hungarians, my boy?” he asked. 

“The Hungarians are our friends,” came the reply. 

“Very good. And what do you think of the Czechs?” 


“The Czechs are our friends, too!” 


“Aha! And what do you think of the Poles?” 


“Also our friends!” 


“And,” Mr. Khrushchev asked, “what do you think of the Russians?” 


“The Russians are our brothers!” 


“Very, very good, my boy,” beamed Mr. Khrushchev. “Now tell me, why 
do you call the Hungarians, the Czechs, and the Poles your friends, and the 


Russians your brothers?” 


“Well,” answered the little boy, “you can choose your friends.” 


Manchester Guardian, England 


Current Books and Periodicals 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 


needs, and!interests. 
2 


Listing uf a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 


The prices listed are the current list prices. 


BOOKS 


WHAT’S LUTHERAN IN EDUCATION? 
By Allan Hart Jahsmann. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1960. 185 
pages. $3.50. 


Dr. Jahsmann writes from the rich back- 
ground of experience as parish pastor, Lu- 
theran teacher, author and editor of several 
children’s books, and academic training in 
both theology and educational psychology. 
For many years Dr. Jahsmann was associ- 
ate editor of Sunday school literature and 
is now General Secretary of Sunday Schools 
for The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
These credentials recommend his latest book. 


Dr. Jahsmann is concerned with articulat- 
ing a philosophy of Lutheran education. He 
does not write such a philosophy, but seeks 
to stimulate thinking on it by presenting 
what others, especially Lutherans, have 
written. The book throughout leans heavily 
on the work of others. It is largely a com- 
pilation with comments, comments which 
connect the quotations, introduce the writers, 
and summarize sections. A second theme 
which runs throughout this book is the de- 
fense and promotion of the Lutheran ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

The author begins by examining the goals 
of Lutheran education. After presenting 
what others have said, he concludes that the 
ultimate goal is the glory of God and the 
salvation of men. A second classification of 
goals, called the Immediate Central Aim, is 
the life of sanctification. Finally he sug- 
gests, under the category “The Specified 
General Objectives,” a list of seven further 
goals. These are Christian knowledge, 
Christian faith, Christian character, a lov- 


ing personality, a vital relationship with the 
church, a personal devotional life, and a 
life of stewardship and dedication. This 
first chapter is valuable as a source of who 
has said what regarding the purpose of Lu- 
theran education and because Dr. Jahs- 
mann’s list of goals given above is an ac- 
ceptable list. But this chapter defies or- 
ganization. The author has indeed supplied 
it with numbers and section headings, but 
it is often hard to feel that it really matters 
what paragraph goes with which heading. 

The second chapter examines in some de- 
tail the responsibility of parents, the rights 
of parents over against the state in de- 
termining what their children shall be 
taught, and the role of the church in respect 
to parents and the state. A number of im- 
portant points appear here. One is that 
Lutheran schools should be open to the gen- 
eral public because they thereby fulfill the 
missionary injunction of our Lord. Another 
is that the most basic responsibility of edu- 
cating children rests on the parents. Yet a 
third is that the rights of parents are to be 
defended in respect to what school their 
children are sent, what the textbooks con- 
tain, and whether or not school activities 
take up all the child’s time so that none 
remains for religious instruction. This chap- 
ter should be inspirational to parents, giv- 
ing them a strong sense of the importance 
of the Christian training of their children. 
Dr. Jahsmann suggests that parents are too 
ready to unshoulder these responsibilities 
onto the state. I would surely second this, 
but would add that churched parents are 
too willing to unshoulder the responsibility 
onto the church. And the church is more 
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likely to expand its functions than to risk 
offense by telling the parents what the Lord 
requires of them. 


The third chapter examines the principles 
that ought to determine what is taught and 
how it is taught. These principles are de- 
rived from the goals given in the first chap- 
ter and the Biblical concept of the nature 
of man. It is an interesting and thoughtful 
discussion, but tends to become rambling 
and redundant. On each of two successive 
pages (49 and 50) there is a whole para- 
graph devoted to telling us that the Word 
of God appears not only in the Bible but 
also in secondary sources. 


Chapter IV is a short course in group 
dynamics, a brief introduction into the psy- 
chology of Allport, Rogers, Sullivan, and 
Lewin, and an emphasis on the fact that a 
Christian life is lived in a social context. 
The author suggests that we learn from the 
research done on groups and apply it to 
the education of children. So long as one 
does not lose his bearings because of the 
excitement of a little research there un- 
doubtedly is material from the study of 
groups that can be translated to the class- 
room with profit. 


Chapter V argues for the necessity of Lu- 
theran schools from the preschool nursery 
and kindergarten through college. It also 
examines the role of confirmation instruction, 
the Sunday school, the vacation Bible school, 
etc., and severely questions the possibility 
that such part-time arrangements can com- 
pare with full-time Lutheran schools. There 
is no doubt where the author stands on this 
issue. 

The sixth and final chapter discusses the 
complex church-state relation, making irre- 
futably the point that separation of church 
and state is by no means absolute. The re- 
lation is not one of antagonism but of co- 
operation, with separate but complementary 
roles. Dr. Jahsmann considers it not un- 
thinkable that persons supporting church 
schools may someday, perhaps by tax de- 
ductions, be excused from the support of 
state schools. 

A recurring theme throughout the book 
is that Lutheran elementary and high schools 
are not a luxury but a necessity, not a mat- 
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ter of Christian liberty but commanded by 
God. The arguments are scattered through- 
out the entire book. However, it seems to 
me the interests of most readers would have 
been served better if these arguments had 
been grouped together neatly and presented 
along with the case for the thesis that 
they are not necessary, not commanded by 
God, and that their functions can be served 
by state and church schools. However, it 
presumably was Dr. Jahsmann’s intention 
to present only the case for, not the case 
against. 

Dr. Jahsamnn feels he has demonstrated 
that the Bible commands that we establish 
parochial schools — not in so many words, 
of course, but that one who accepts Holy 
Scriptures as authoritative must come to 
this conclusion. Mr. Strietelmeier, judging 
from his comments on the book’s jacket, 
wholeheartedly agrees. 

What Dr. Jahsmann has demonstrated is 
that Scriptures command us to raise our 
children in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord, and if we are permitted, our neigh- 
bor’s children as well. The great mission 
command in Matt. 28:19, 20 most certainly 
includes children. Parents and church share 
joint responsibilities here. So much is in- 
disputable. But Dr. Jahsmann also feels he 
has demonstrated that the church must 
teach them arithmetic and penmanship, bi- 
ology and Shakespeare. To make the transi- 
tion from education in religious matters to 
education in secular matters he makes use 
of the notions (1) that one must educate the 
whole person, (2) that a teacher cannot 
help but influence his charges in religious 
and moral matters, and (3) that education 
is a unitary process. Reasons (1) and (3), 
insofar as they are different from (2), are 
baffling. If they mean the same as (2), 
then (2) is a better formulation because it 
is clearer, and is, as I strongly believe, a 
good argument for the parochial school. 
It is a good reason why a Lutheran teacher 
should teach, say; arithmetic. 

If (1) is given as a goal, meaning that 
we ought to try to educate the whole per- 
son, that is, his religious nature, his moral 
nature, his intellectual nature, his physical 
nature, etc., well and good. But this does 
not preclude the possibility that the whole 
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person can be educated partly at home, 
partly in the public school, and partly in 
the church. On the other hand, perhaps 
(1) means that as a matter of fact, since 
you educate the whole person, when you 
teach a child arithmetic you teach him 
grammar and American history, and honesty, 
etc., as well. You might indeed teach him 
grammar along with arithmetic, and perhaps 
honesty, but sorely not American history. 
That is, it-s-tvue that certain subjects are 
taught incidentally to the main subject, but 
it is false that all are so taught. And insofar 
as what is incidentally taught is of a moral 
or religious nature, or an outlook on life, 
(1) is covered by (2). If the “whole per- 
son” means something quite different from 
either of these two interpretations, I do not 
understand its meaning. I would treat (3) 
in the same way as (1). 


Nevertheless I believe children can be 
reared in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord better by parochial school than by a 
combination of public schools and various 
methods of church instruction. This is be- 
cause of reason (2), that a child is influ- 
enced by the personal outlook of the teacher 
as well as by the subject matter of the 
course. Being under the care of a Christian 
teacher the entire school day is surely pref- 
erable to being under such care only in re- 
leased-time classes, in Sunday school, or 
Saturday classes. It is, by the way, rarely 
mentioned that because pupils are influ- 
enced by the personal beliefs of the teacher 
it follows that we need more Christian 
teachers in the public schools as well as 
more parochial schools. 


In examining the parochial school issue, 
Dr. Jahsmann concerns himself only with 
the religious and moral education. He ig- 
nores the secular academic subjects. It is 
true that the most important instruction 
a youngster can receive is his religious and 
moral education. Yet that he might grow 
up to support himself, establish a family, 
and have something to give to him who 
needeth, he must learn many other things — 
although it is true that they are not the one 
thing needful. And so it is proper that par- 
ents are concerned that their child not only 
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learn to know his Savior but also learns to 
read, and not only that he learns to read 
but also that he learns to read well. So, and 
it is surprising that it has to be said at all, 
one of the concerns of a parent is that his 
child goes to a school in which the secular 
subjects are taught well. A parochial school 
has a double duty and must perform both 
well. In outlining a philosophy of Lutheran 
education, particularly in writing about the 
needs of the pupil, one should not omit the 
need for quality teaching in secular subjects. 


It seems to me that there is confusion 
just why we need a philosophy of Lutheran 
education. Dr. Jahsmann says that unless we 
have it our education will be aimless. Then, 
when Dr. Jahsmann talks about such a phi- 
losophy, he talks entirely about religious 
education. It seems to me that our goals in 
religious education are well known and have 
been pursued since the formation of Synod. 
These goals are the same as those of the 
church. I should be very much surprised if 
different goals should ever be found. 


There are indeed numerous ways of 
formulating these goals, all of which come 
to the same thing. But it is a little mislead- 
ing, I think, to speak of “faith in Christ 
and a consequent grateful life of love and 
good works,” as something different from 
sanctification, suggesting thereby that it is 
a mistake to choose the one, but correct to 
choose the other (page 11). There are, 
however, better ways, and there are poorer 
ways, of stating our goals, and here a sense 
of taste and a feeling for rigor are requisite. 
But the goals of religious training are already 
known. We couldn’t be Christian and fail 
to know them. 


Nevertheless there are two areas in which 
it is appropriate to speak of a search for 
a philosophy of Lutheran education. The 
first is — What are the goals of the training 
in the secular subjects? (To say at this point 
that to the Christian nothing is secular is 
only to confuse the useful distinction be- 
tween, say, the story of the birth of Christ 
and the story of the Revolutionary War.) 
And the second is — What are the best 
means to reach both the religious and the 
secular goals? Dr. Jahsmannn and indeed 
many other writers have treated the goals 
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of Lutheran schools as a unitary item, but 
when describing these goals have talked 
only about the religious goals. If we spend 
most of the day teaching secular subjects, 
let’s at least include them in our discussion 
of a philosophy of Lutheran education. 

I find one of the strongest arguments for 
the parochial school omitted from considera- 
tion. An unproportionately high percentage 
of our full-time church workers come from 
the one third who have attended parochial 
schools. We need more studies of what 
these students go on to do. These studies 
should include an investigation of the per- 
centage that fall away from active church 
life among those who as children attended 
a Lutheran elementary or high school and 
those who did not. Such studies might give 
some congregations the needed push to start 
schools of their own. 

Dr. Jahsmann shows influences of both 
his sound theological training and his ex- 
tensive educational training. I feel a ten- 
sion in this book between the definitive 
“This is right and that is error” of the con- 
fessional writings and the rejection of the 
concept of absolute truth of John Dewey. 
However, whatever the virtues of Dewey, 
leaving aside his notions on truth, he had 
no ability in composition. In the quest for a 
philosophy of Lutheran education, whether 
this is accomplished by theologians, educa- 
tors, or a combination of the two, I think 
we had better avoid using Dewey as a 
model for composition. 

Dr. Jahsmann’s book is provocative and 
should succeed in its purpose of stimulating 
thinking. It is attractively and_ sturdily 
bound and is a credit to the high standards 
of CPH. There is a misprint on page 48. 
I wholeheartedly recommend this work, not 
to survey but to examine carefully. 

LowE.u NISSEN 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
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THE WAY IT WAS IN BIBLE TIMES. 
By Merrill T. Gilbertson. Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1959. 134 
pages. $1.50. 

This book is intended to serve as a text 
for training a Sunday school teaching staff 
in Bible backgrounds. A helpful “Instruc- 
tor’s Guide” prepared by Rolf Aaseng sug- 
gesting visual aids, activities, and assign- 
ments accompanies the manual. 

The author deals with externals of life 
in Palestine during Bible times. After sepa- 
rate chapters on homes and their furnish- 
ings, and on foods and clothing, there is 
a series of chapters dealing with social insti- 
tutions — family, religious and educational. 
The treatment is quite elementary for Sun- 
day school teachers. The author’s enthusi- 
asm for his subject, however, compensates 
for the lack of detailed knowledge. The 
one basic deficiency which books of this 
sort do not seem to overcome (and this 
book is no exception) is an essentially un- 
historical view of historical materials. The 
writer makes this weakness a principle when 
he writes, “It is one of the oddities of his- 
tory that the people of the Orient did not 
change appreciably in their mode of living 
from the days of Abraham through New 
Testament times” (p.41). This is seriously 
oversimplified. We know enough about the 
life and thought of man in the ancient 
Near East to be sure that major shifts did 
indeed occur and, what is more important, 
these are reflected in the Bible. 

In the Concordia Teacher Training 
Series, Dr. Arthur Klinck’s Home Life in 
Bible Times (1947) is better illustrated 
and illumined with more detail. While it 
suffers from the same unhistorical view, 
Dr. Klinck’s book will serve quite well until 
a better book appears. 

A. E. Grocx 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


We might do well to ponder that no civilization in history has ever been 
able to make use of a large amount of leisure profitably and still remain a great 
civilization. Perhaps we can do it, but a very intelligent appraisal and a very 
great dedication to service will be required of us. — ALrrep M. GruENTHER 


Books 


books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


Bice lasts only a little time, and 


Fisher, Aileen. Gorss BAREFOOT; illus. by 
Adrienne Adams. Crowell, 1960. 32 pp. 
Grades K—3; Ages 4—8 $3.00 

Oh, the anticipation of weather warm 
enough to go without shoes! Dogs, bees, 
plants, even snakes play outside all year 
round in their “birthday feet.” Joyful 
rhymes and cadences express the thoughts 
of a discovering child, thoughts which are 
echoed in the fresh illustrations. Here is 
an excellent book to waken sleepy winter 
imaginations. 


Gilbert, Nan. CHAMPIONS DON’T CRY; illus. 
by Paul Frame. Harper, 1960. 198 pp. 
Grades 6—8; Ages 11—13 $2.95 


Thirteen-year-old Sally Barrett is de- 
termined to become a tennis champion but 
refuses to discipline herself and handles 
most situations in a hasty, “hot-headed” 
manner. After entering a major tournament 
she meets and overcomes many obstacles 
and finally emerges a champion. Here is 
a well-written, exuberant story of a young 
girl’s determination to succeed. 


Tennis — Stories 


Judson, Clara Ingram. CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 


BUS; illus. by Polly Jackson. Follett, 1960. 
29 pp. 
Grades 2—4; Ages 7—9 $1.00 


This informative, valuable Beginning-to- 
Read book is interesting and well written. 
History and geography concepts are pre- 
sented clearly. An appended word list of 
868 words should make this good material 
for additional reading in the lower grades 
or good reading for the older slow reader. 


92 Columbus, Christopher 


Ladd, Elizabeth, A FOX NAMED RUFUS; illus. 
by E. Harper Johnson. Morrow, 1960. 96 pp. 


Grades 4—7; Ages 8—12 $2.75 
Here is another engaging tale of eleven- 
year-old Mary Ashmore and her brother, 


for Children and Teen-Agers 


Paul. While they are on their Maine 
poultry farm, Mary lets the ducks out of 
the duckhouse for a bath in the winter 
rain. Tragedy strikes in the form of a red 
fox. All that is left of Miranda, Mary’s pet, 
is a creamy white feather stained with 
blood. Mary vows she will get even with 
that fox! It is thrilling to read how Mary 
and Paul manage to trap and cage him. 
Mary names the tawny, scrawny captive 
Rufus. People from miles around come to 
view and marvel at Rufus and are im- 
pressed by his long teeth and fierce snarls. 
Mary loves all of the attention she is draw- 
ing. She is faced with the problem of keep- 
ing Rufus alive or allowing him to be killed 
so she can collect the five-dollar bounty. 
The outstanding illustrations capture ex- 
ceptionally well the vitality of the text. The 
rural setting and the seasons are realistically 
portrayed. 


Lewiton, Mina. FACES LOOKING UP; illus. by 
Howard Simon. Harper, 1960. 153 pp. 


Grades 4—6; Ages 9-11 $2.95 
This book tells the story of a school child 
in each of twelve countries. Some basic 
words, the alphabet, or how to count to ten 
in the language used in each country are 
included. These stories should overcome a 
few of the barriers to understanding be- 
tween peoples by showing children that the 
essentials of life are similar all over the 
world. This book should be excellent for 
social studies or religion. It might profitably 
be read aloud. 
901 Children Around the World 
Meyer, Jerome S. PAPER; illus. with photo- 
graphs. World, 1960. 90 pp. 
Grades 5 up; Ages 10 up $3.00 
This well-written book contains the his- 
tory of papermaking and a description of 
modern paper-production methods including 
the variations that give us such a wide as- 
sortment of paper products today. Many 
full-page photographs illustrate this good 
book. 


676 Paper 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 


Newell, Crosby. KIPPY THE KOALA; illus. by 
George Leavens. Harper, 1960. 32 pp. 


Grades K-—3; Ages 4—8 $2.50 

Since children delight in the antics of 
little bears, they are sure to have a fondness 
for lovable Kippy. In far-off Australia 
Kippy leaves his mother for a day of ex- 
ploration. Children will be intrigued with 
the strange creatures Kippy encounters as 
he journeys into the green world about him: 
the wallaby, the kangaroo, the emu, and the 
kookaburra. The numerous sounds also 
fascinated Kippy. Children, too, will hear 
these sounds because of the author’s expres- 
sive treatment of them. Kippy searches for 
one special sound. When he hears his 
mother call him, he knows this is the sound 
just for him. He is happy to return from 
his adventures to the warmth of his mother’s 
back. The action-filled photographs and the 
poetic text are welded into an appealing 
animal story for young children. 


O’Daniel, John W. THE NATION THAT RE- 
FUSED TO STARVE; illus. with photographs. 
Coward-McCann, 1960. 122 pp. 


Grades 7—9; Ages 12—14 $2.75 
The little Republic of Vietnam was not 
expected to survive after its birth in 1954, 
especially when half of the country was 
taken over by the Communists. The new 
Southern Republic was cut off from northern 
industries. Its rich farmlands had been 
overgrown by the jungles while the natives 
fought their battles. Many of the people 
became hungry and homeless. This book 
shows how the plucky little country lifted 
itself out of its predicament and, with the 
help of the United States and the United 
Nations, regained its farmlands by cleaning 
out the jungle, building irrigation ditches, 
and removing the menace of malaria. This 
inspiring story of people faced with in- 
surmountable odds is well told. 


959 Vietnam — Hist. || Rehabilitation, 
Rural — Vietnam 


Offerle, Mildred. THE LONG CRY. Concordia, 
1960. 147 pp. 
Grades 7—9; Ages 12—15 $3.00 
“Go to Babylon,” cried the prophet Jere- 
miah, but the people feared captivity in 
Babylon. Egypt and its riches beckoned 
them. No one but the courageous Miriam 
had faith enough to forget loyalty to family 
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and beloved and to trust only in the prom- 
ise of God to protect His people. The ex- 
citing episodes, fluent style, and depth of 
characterization of this fictional story in a 
historical background will make the study 
of the Book of Jeremiah more meaningful. 


Bible — Old Testament — Stories 


Otto, Margaret G. THE LITTLE OLD TRAIN; il- 
lus. by Erik Blegvad. Knopf, 1960. 32 pp. 


Grades pre—1; Ages 4—6 $2.50 

This author knows how to appeal to 
young children, and so the train has red 
cars, and the whistle goes toot, toot rather 
often, and the people say “whoops.” And 
the charming story might have happened. 
If it didn’t, it should, before such nice little 
old trains fade away entirely. 


Parkinson, Ethelyn M. GOOD OLD ARCHIBALD; 


illus. by Mary Stevens. Abingdon, 1960. 
160 pp. 
Grades 4—6; Ages 9—12 $3.00 


Archibald, who has very fine manners, is 
a new boy in Brookfield School. He is not 
readily or happily accepted by the other 
boys, who are getting ready for a big base- 
ball game. In the four weeks between 
Arch’s arrival and the game, he acquires 
many useful skills and learns to behave as 
a red-blooded American boy. Here is a 
truly side-splitting story by an author who 
definitely knows boys. 


Sasek, Miroslav. THIS IS NEW YORK; illus. by 
the author. Macmillan, 1960, 60 pp. 


Grades 3 up; Ages all $3.00 

This book is timely, for New York was 
the center of so much recent U.N. activity. 
The author brings out the unusual cosmo- 
politan nature of the city. Children of all 
ages will enjoy the entertaining tour of this 
fabulous city. This largest city in the 
Western Hemisphere is characterized by the 
word big. It contains the biggest buildings, 
the biggest stores, the biggest Sunday 
papers. All of this bigness is vividly ex- 
pressed in the witty text and humorous 
illustrations. The-best features of the au- 
thor’s three previous books on his impres- 
sions of great cities of the world are here 
combined. This is the most outstanding 
and should have great appeal for most 
children. 


917 New York (City) 
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Starrett, Robert. FIND A CAREER IN MEDICINE; 
illus. with photographs. Putnam, 1960. 
160 pp. 

Grades 7—9; Ages 12—14 $2.75 


In a fascinating style the author candidly 
tells all young readers of the long training, 
hard work, and high level of achievement 
expected of anyone who hopes to meet the 
rigid standards of the medical profession. 
While the main point is the work of the 
physician as general practitioner, the author 
does not forget the hundreds of opportuni- 
ties available in the areas of laboratory 
technology, research, drugs, and medicines. 
Readers learn that a broad education is 
necessary as preparation for the exacting 
studies in the field of medicine. Suggestions 
are also made that more may be learned 
about the medical profession through con- 
tacts made by part-time or volunteer jobs 
in doctors’ offices or hospitals. 


610 Medicine as a Profession 


Tudor, Tasha. BECKY’S BIRTHDAY; illus. by the 
author. Viking, 1960. 48 pp. 


Grades 3—5; Ages 8—11 $3.00 

What a truly magical birthday it is! It 
would be wonderful if every child could 
have one such day, but the next-best thing 
is to share Becky’s birthday with her — in 
story and pictures that capture the country 
sights, sounds, smells, feelings, and tastes. 
But the surprise is the best part of all — 
a real surprise to the reader as well as to 
the birthday girl! It is all delight — like 
going back a generation in time for a sum- 
mer holiday with an affectionate, closely- 
knit family group, well-loved animals, no 
modern improvements — just simple fun 
and pure contentment. 


Birthday — Stories 


Wilson, Hazel. JERRY'S CHARGE ACCOUNT; 
illus. by Charles Geer. Little, Brown, 1960. 
145 pp. 

Grades 4—6; Ages 8—12 $3.00 


When people paid their charge accounts 
at Mr. Bartlett’s store, he rewarded them 
with a box of candy. That started Jerry to 
thinking that he might do the same even if 
his folks didn’t believe in charge accounts. 
This story tells of the trials and troubles 
of Jerry when he decides to start his own 
charge account with Mr. Bartlett. The fun 
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of fooling his family, the problems of keep- 
ing the money until the end of the month so 
that nobody will find out about it, the sus- 
pense when somebody breaks into the 
neighbor’s house — all add to the suspense 
of the story. A fast-moving book that should 
interest this age group. 


Wolcott, Carolyn Muller, GOD MADE ME TO 


GROW; illus. by Meg Wohlberg. Abingdon, 
1960. 24 pp. 
Grades K—3; Ages 3—7 $1.25 


In this picture story book Bobby asks, 
“What is growing?” In answer to his ques- 
tion, Bobby’s mother explains in a simple 
and understanding manner God’s plan for 
growing. Using as examples the baby car- 
dinal in the nest outside the window, Bob- 
by’s cat Nero, and dog Betsy, his mother is 
able to show him what growing is. She 
introduces the thought to her son, how- 
ever, that growing is not just getting bigger. 
Mother and Bobby agree that he has grown 
because he shows that his thoughts and 
actions are now bigger also. Mother suc- 
ceeds so well with her answer that Bobby 
is prompted to express happiness that God 
made him grow. The bright-colored illus- 
trations add warmth and action to the dis- 
cussion. 


612 Growth 


Yashima, Taro, and Hatojy Muku. THE GOLDEN 


FOOTPRINTS; illus. by Taro Yashima. World, 
1960. 55 pp. 
Grades 3—5; Ages 8—11 $2.95 


A baby fox lay securely chained in the 
shed next to Shotaro’s house in the moun- 
tains. Shotaro’s father, a hunter, had found 
the precious animal and planned to keep 
it until it was fully grown, but the fox re- 
fused to touch any of the food Shotaro 
brought. Then out in the shed, in the cold 
darkness of one winter night, Shotaro be- 
comes part of a strange and mysterious 
drama with an exciting climax. There is 
great dignity and strength in this sensitive 
though highly dramatic story of devotion 
between a boy and a family of foxes. Chil- 
dren who responded to the beauty of mood 
and imagery of the author’s earlier books 
will find this beauty again in the story of 
Shotaro. 


Foxes — Stories 


NEWS AND NOTES 


‘OUR SEMINARIES AND 
COLLEGES 


ADMINISTRATION 
Winfield 

The Board of Control recently approved 
across-the-board increases in fees for all 
students for the 1961—62 school year. The 
average increase amounts to slightly more 
than $50 per semester. 

According to the new schedule all college 
ministerial, parish worker, and deaconess 
students will pay $347 per semester, teacher- 
training students $370 per semester, and 
general and business students in the college 
$475. High school boys enrolled in pro- 
grams preparing for professional services in 
the Synod will pay $347 per semester, while 
general students and all girls will be charged 
$387. 

CurriICULUM 


Oakland 


Since it is only comparatively recently in 
the history of our Synod that the spiritual 
values of the fine arts are being appreciated, 
many of our friends and readers ask: “Just 
what is the humanities course?” At our 
school for the proper preparation of profes- 
sional workers in the church an introduction 
to the humanities is considered essential. 
A humanities course traces the march of 
human civilization in perspective and fol- 
lows the growth of human thought and 
achievement in the visual and audible arts 
and in the works of world literature by 
studying origins, backgrounds, and influence 
for the present and the future. 

Another important and timely objective of 
such a course is the development of ability 
to form considered opinions, and also to 
develop a proper and satisfying use of one’s 
leisure time. The end result frequently is 
a recognition of what is good taste in the 
appreciation of the arts, especially the re- 
ligious arts. 

Dr. Richard T. Du Brau who teaches the 
humanities courses is well equipped for this 
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task because of his collection of some 1,000 
colored slides which he has taken in most 
of the art centers of Europe, and his collec- 
tion of some 5,000 prints, books, and 
museum pieces from all over the world in 
his personal library. 


FACULTY AND STAFF 
St. Louis 


Anniversary of Founders. — The 150th 
anniversary of the birth of two of its found- 
ers was observed by Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, on Dec. 9. The annual Founders 
Day convocation at 8:25 A.M. in the sem- 
inary chapel noted the birth of Johann 
Friedrich Buenger and Ottomar Fuerbringer. 

Dr. Alfred O. Fuerbringer, president of 
the seminary and grandson of Ottomar 
Fuerbringer, officiated at the service. Dr. 
Henry F. Wind, executive secretary of the 
Board for Social Welfare of the Synod and 
grandson of Johann Buenger, delivered the 
sermon. The observance also included an 
address on the historical implications of the 
two founders by Dr. Arthur C. Repp, aca- 
demic dean of the seminary, who is also 
president of Concordia Historical Institute. 

Born in 1810, both founders were instru- 
mental in the establishment of Concordia 
Seminary. After the founding year in Perry 
County, Mo., Johann Friedrich Buenger 
taught at Trinity Lutheran School, St. Louis, 
beginning in 1841, became assistant pastor 
of Trinity in 1844, and pastor of Immanuel 
Lutheran Church, St. Louis, in 1847. He 
was President of the Western District of the 
Synod from 1863 to 1874. In St. Louis 
Buenger also founded the Lutheran Hos- 
pital, the Orphan’s Home, and the Alten- 
heim, and was a pioneer in work among the 
Negroes. S 

Ottomar Fuerbringer, an associate of 
Buenger in student years at Leipzig, likewise 
aided in the construction of the first log 
cabin and seminary in Perry County and 


‘was its first instructor in classical languages 


and history. He also served a series of 
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pastorates in Venedy, IIl.; Freistadt and 
Kirchhayn, Wis.; and Frankenmuth, Mich. 
He served as President of the Northern 
District of the Synod for 26 years. 

Two of the residence halls on the campus 
of the seminary memorialize these founders 
who exemplified academic competence to- 


gether with administrative and pastoral 
capacity. 
Reformation Research. — Dr. Ernest 


Schwiebert, executive director of the Foun- 
dation for Reformation Research, met for 
a regular meeting with the board of direc- 
tors of the Foundation on Saturday, Dec. 3, 
on the Concordia Seminary campus. Dr. 
Schwiebert and George S. Robbert, assistant 
to the executive director, reported on work 
carried on during the past year and pre- 
sented plans for the coming year’s activities. 

During the summer of 1960 the F. R. R., 
which studies the entire field of the history 
of the Reformation era, began work in 
Marburg, Germany, where microfilming of 
various manuscripts in the three libraries 
within the city is in progress. This project 
will continue during 1961 and will make 
available original manuscripts which pre- 
viously were studied only by visitors to 
these libraries. 

School Visits. — The I- and I]-year classes 
of Dr. Don Deffner visited the De Mun 
public and Bethel parish schools in October 
and November for the purpose of class- 
room observation. After the sessions princi- 
pals of the schools visited and addressed the 
visiting classes to interpret the respective 
philosophies of the schools. The project will 
be repeated with the classes of the spring 
quarter. 


River Forest 


Wesley W. Isenberg, an instructor of 
religion at Concordia, has recently won 
a monetary award in national competition 
for his translation of The Gospel of Truth. 
The competition and award are sponsored 
yearly by the Christian Research Founda- 
tion. Mr. Isenberg’s work was entered in 
the category of “a worthy translation into 
English of important Early Church docu- 
ments.” 

The original The Gospel of Truth was 
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found in 1945 with 48 other Coptic 
books at Nag Hammadi in Egypt. Coptic 
is the last phase of the Egyptian language, 
in which the sounds of the Egyptian lan- 
guage are written in Greek characters wher- 
ever possible. It supplements these with 
five or six characters of its own. The Gospel 
of Truth is a document representative of 
the Gnostic philosophy. 

Mr. Isenberg translated his work from 
photostatic copies of the fourth-century 
manuscript. The original was probably writ- 
ten in Greek in the middle of the second 
century. Mr. Isenberg was asked to prepare 
the English translation from the Coptic for 
a book soon to be published, called A Gnostic 
Reader. Robert M. Grant, professor of New 
Testament, University of Chicago, is editing 
the text. 


Seward 


Two additional staff members were added 
for the second semester. John Suhr, a 1960 
Seward graduate, bachelor of science in 
natural science with a major in biology, 
will substitute for Professor Wilbert Rusch, 
who is on his sabbatical the second semester. 
Kathryn J. Beltz of St. Cloud, Minn., re- 
ceived her bachelor of science degree from 
St. Cloud State Teachers College in Decem- 
ber 1960. She joins the staff as assistant 
librarian. 

Three faculty members have completed 
work on their doctorates in the first semester. 
Professor Walter E. Mueller, on the faculty 
since 1947, has been granted his Ph. D. in 
English from the University of Nebraska. 
His thesis is “Protestant Ministers in Modern 
American Novels, 1937—1958: The Search 
for a Role.” Mr. Mueller reports his disser- 
tation includes approximately fifty ministers 
who are characters in the novels. 

Professor Carl T. Brandhorst, with Con- 
cordia since 1938, has completed work for 
his Ph. D. in zoology at the University of 
Nebraska. His thesis is “The Microcom- 
munities Associated with Certain Prairie 
Plants.” In his research Prof. Brandhorst 
found over one hundred unrecorded species 
of insects. 


Associate Professor Luther C. Schwich, 
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at Seward since 1950, has completed the 
requirements for his Ph. D. in physical edu- 
cation at the University of Utah, while on 
sabbatical. His thesis is “An Evaluation of 
Teacher Education in Health and Physical 
Education.” Dr. Schwich will resume his 
work as head of the physical education 
department at Seward with the second 
semester. 


Edmonton 


Mr. Walter C. Beck, athletic director and 
instructor in religion at Edmonton since 
September 1957, has accepted a position as 
director of religious education and youth 
at Jehovah Lutheran Church in St. Paul, 
Minn. He began his new work on Feb. 1. 
He is a 1955 graduate of Seward and taught 
in St. Paul’s Lutheran School in Addison, 
Ill., before coming to Edmonton. Mr. Bern- 
hard Lutz of Chicago has been extended an 
appointment to replace Mr. Beck on the 
Edmonton faculty. 


Cameus IMPROVEMENT 
St. Louis 


Dormitories I, G, H, and F have been 
completely renovated and decorated and 
were ready for occupancy after the Christ- 
mas recess. Mr. Krato, business manager 
of the seminary, reported that all changes 
accomplished were in conformity with 
municipal building codes. 


River Forest 


The Rev. Victor C. Rickman, pastor of 
St. Phillip’s Church in Chicago, has been 
selected to serve as the campaign manager 
for an $875,000 thankoffering gift from the 
Northern Illinois District of the Synod to 
Concordia for a chapel-auditorium. The 
District gift and the erection of the building 
are to be completed in time for the cen- 
tennial observance of the college in 1964. 

To reach the goal set by the District in 
its 1958 convention Pastor Rickman pro- 
poses a two-hour telephone “Blitz” to take 
place on March 12, 1961, 2—4 P.M. Every 
home in the Northern Illinois constituency 
will be contacted in order to raise $1,000,000 
in the two hours. Members of the District 
will be given the opportunity to subscribe 
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amounts of money in honor or in memory 
of someone whose guidance in Christian ed- 
ucation he or she remembers with thanks- 
giving. 


St. Paul 


During the holidays the Concordia admin- 
istration building underwent some minor 
changes. One change was the completion 
of a suite of rooms to accommodate the 
president’s office and reception room. The 
president’s former suite will accommodate 
the offices of the business manager, assistant 
business manager, and business office per- 
sonnel. The former business office has been 
remodeled to provide additional space for 
the registrar’s office and the academic dean, 
dean of students, and dean of women. The 
cost of the remodeling amounted to 
$4,000.00. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the con- 
struction of the mezzanine floor of the Buen- 
ger Memorial Library. This floor will pro- 
vide space for 15,000 additional volumes. 
The remodeling of the ground floor of the 
Luther Hall residence for high school stu- 
dents is to begin shortly. A major change 
in remodeling of the dormitory is inclusion 
of a chapel for the use of high school 
students. Work has also begun on four 
regulation tennis courts to be completed 
sometime during the spring at an estimated 
cost of $18,000.00. 


Winfield 

Completed plans have been announced 
by the central committee of the Kansas Dis- 
trict for the gathering of the $350,000 cen- 
tennial thankoffering during 1961—62. The 
offering has been designated for the con- 
struction of a new food services-student 
union building at St. John’s College. 

The centennial offering, commemorating 
100 years of the Synod’s work in Kansas, 
was authorized by the District’s convention 
last August. Congregations of the District 
will gather $200,000, while gifts totaling 
$150,000 will be solicited directly by the 
college. Construction of the new facility 
is not expected to begin until the comple- 
tion of the thankoffering effort. 


A 24-rank organ designed by Professor 


$16 


Paul Bunjes, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill., will be built by the 
Schlicker Organ Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Construction and installation is expected to 
be completed for the opening of the 
1962—63 school year. 


Austin 


After many months of experimenting, 
Austin Concordia will open its Electronic 
Training Laboratory, otherwise known as 
a language lab. 

Due to a shortage of classroom facilities, 
a room has been converted into a dual-pur- 
pose classroom. Although the room may be 
used as a regular classroom with lecture 
chairs, it may also serve at other hours as 
a language lab, due to the location of series 
of listening booths along the perimeter of 
the room. In this initial installation there 
are 14 listening booths, plus a master con- 
sole. The booths are of latest design, mod- 
ernistic, with excellent soundproofing. The 
master console consists of two dual-track 
tape recorders and a turntable. 

By means of the master console the in- 
structor will be able to program several sets 
of materials simultaneously to the various 
booths. He will also be able, by means of 
individual toggle switches, to monitor any 
booth, to speak to any booth, to receive 
signals from students requesting assistance, 
and make a recording of a student re- 
sponse without his being aware of it. 

The student in a booth is provided with 
his own amplifier in order to set the volume 
of the incoming program, as well as that 
of his outgoing response which he speaks 
into his own microphone. In certain areas 
of instruction he will merely listen to a tape 
or record, whereas later he will also respond 
and eventually be able to hear his own 
recording together with the master record- 
ing. 

The booths are the only item that has 
been produced commercially. The electronic 
equipment, its circuitry and the multifunc- 
tional purpose of the lab were conceived at 
Concordia. A great number of labs in 
southwest Texas were visited for the pur- 
pose of achieving an optimum of function 
and use. The materials were in great part 
built by Mr. E. Gummelt of Concordia’s 
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science department, with some assistance 
from students. The installation is completely 
transistorized, making for economical opera- 
tion and a minimum of maintainence costs. 

Concordia hopes to use this lab immedi- 
ately for German, to be followed experi- 
mentally with Latin and Greek materials. 
It is also expected that speech and other 
departments will find the language lab use- 
ful for their purposes. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
River Forest 


Over 100 different undergraduate and 
graduate courses will be offered in the 1961 
summer session beginning June 19. An en- 
rollment of 750 is anticipated for the two 
summer terms. 

Three new graduate courses will be of- 
fered. They are titled Individual Testing, 
a five-week course, and School Construction 
and Maintenance and Curriculum Construc- 
tion, which will be two-week graduate sem- 
inars. 

Courses of special interest to pastors and 
open to pastors will be Religious Drama, 
Walter E. Mueller, instructor; Literature of 
the Reformation; Biblical Archaeology; 
Philosophy of Christian Education; Studies 
in Pauline Epistles; Church and State, 
a two-week course. 

A new undergraduate course, Theater 
Arts, will be offered. Beginning Sculpture, 
a two-week workshop, will be repeated this 
summer. An undergraduate course not of- 
fered for some time during the summer will 
be Physics I. French will be offered during 
the summer for the first time in 1961. This 
will be Elementary French. In addition 
several German courses will be offered. 

The two five-week summer terms will be 
June 19—July 21 and July 24—Aug. 25. 
Workshop and graduate seminars will be 
held July 10—22 and July 24—Aug. 5. By 
attending the two five-week terms a student 
may earn the equivalent of one quarter, 
namely, 16 hours of credit. 


Winfield 
Preliminary planning is under way at 


St. John’s College for an eight-week sum- 
mer session for ministerial students on the 
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freshman and sophomore college level. The 
extra session, which will become a perma- 
nent part of the academic program, is de- 
signed for those students who were unable 
to complete on the high school level the 
basic courses in foreign languages. By at- 
tending two regular school terms and the 
summer sessions following the senior high 
school and the college freshman years, it is 
expected that the high school graduate who 
has had neither Latin nor German can com- 
plete requirements for the senior college 
without a third regular term at St. John’s. 


.. MISCELLANEOUS 
St. Louis 


Many students entering Concordia Semi- 
nary have given addresses or conducted the 
liturgy of their college devotions. But the 
College of Presidents of the Synod has es- 
tablished the arrangement that, for the sake 
of proper supervision of their training pro- 
gram and the ordering of the parish pas- 
torate itself, students are not to preach 
from parish pulpits or to administrate liturgi- 
cal acts in parish churches until they have 
successfully passed the first seminary courses 
in preaching and worship. A brief but sol- 
emn moment in one of the closing services 
of each academic quarter at the seminary 
is the recognition of this completion, often 
accompanied with appropriate reference by 
the chapel speaker of the day. The 50 to 
75 men completing the respective courses 
at the time rise, a formula of recognition 
with appropriate word of Scripture is 
spoken, and the seminary community joins 
in prayer for thankful and consecrated em- 
barkation on the ministry of the Word to 
the church. Services are in charge of Dr. 
R. R. Caemmerer, secretary to the faculty 
and dean of the chapel. 


River Forest 


It is no longer the policy that new stu- 
dents may enter Concordia only in Sep- 
tember. It is possible to enter the college 
as a new student at four different times dur- 
ing the year, prior to each new quarter. The 
winter quarter usually begins about the first 
week in December. The spring quarter 
opens March 6. The possibility of beginning 
with the summer session should also be con- 
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sidered. Application forms for all four en- 
rollment times may be requested from the 
director of recruitment, Prof. Paul Grotelue- 
schen. 


European Tour.— The Board of Control 
has initiated a program of scholarships for 
a European Study Tour. The group of stu- 
dents for the tour is being restricted to 
a maximum of 10 students. 

Scholarships were awarded on the basis 
of (a) the student’s purpose in joining the 
study tour as it relates to his vocation as 
a Lutheran teacher and (b) the student’s 
leadership on campus as exemplified by his 
or her Christian service. Prof. Daniel E. 
Poellot, chairman of the religion division, 
has been appointed to be the faculty ad- 
viser for the first tour. The study tour, 
excluding travel time, will require about 
AO days. 


Winfield 

April 15 and 29 have been set as the dates 
for the third annual St. John’s College days 
for campus visits by boys and girls in the 
eighth through high school senior grades. 
The two previous spring programs each 
attracted more than 400 youngsters and 
parents to the campus. 


CONFERENCE OF 
EDUCATIONAL EXECUTIVES 


Nearly 40 District and synodical leaders 
in parish education traveled to Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, IIll., for the 
thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Educational Executives of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. In ses- 
sion Dec. 6—9 members of the conference, 
formerly called the Superintendents Con- 
ference, explored a variety of topics under 
the theme “The Challenge of Christian Edu- 
cation for Our Day.” 

Conference keynote speaker was Dr. 
Arthur L. Miller, executive secretary of the 
Missouri Synod Board of Parish Education. 
Noting some implications of the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
for the church’s educational efforts, the 
St. Louis leader encouraged conference 
members to remain alert to rapidly chang- 
ing local, national, and world conditions. 
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At the same time Dr. Miller urged the 
conference not to be unduly disturbed by 
the rapidity of change. He counseled that 
“God has provided forces making for indi- 
vidual and family stability right in the midst 
of this social, economic, technological, and 
ideological ferment.” Dr. Miller identified 
these stabilizing forces as including the 
Christian home, the church, the church’s 
educational agencies, and the Word of God, 
in and through which the Holy Spirit oper- 
ates to nurture and sustain spiritual life. 

Concluding his address, Dr. Miller urged 
the educators to “have the quiet, confident 
assurance that God rules the world in spite 
of the multiple changes that surround us. 
Let us give ourselves to Him in devotion 
and obedience, and diligently serve the 
cause He has entrusted to us—the cause 
of Christian education.” 

Dr. Arthur E, Wittmer, executive secre- 
tary of parish education for the Synod’s 
Atlantic District, outlined the tasks facing 
District educational leaders during the next 
decade. He challenged District workers to 
discover continually the extent and the 
value of the total parish education effort and 
to work for improved teaching in both full- 
time and part-time educational agencies. 

Dr. Wittmer called for more and better 
leadership training, stating that “special at- 
tention must be given to congregational 
board members, to department and agency 
heads, and to teachers.” The New York 
City executive also urged the conference to 
face special school problems objectively. 
While stressing the need to establish more 
Lutheran elementary and secondary schools, 
Dr. Wittmer cautioned the superintendents 
to “admit that many parishes cannot and 
should not have full-time schools.” How- 
ever, where studies show that a school is 
not possible or feasible in a congregation, 
superintendents should encourage the con- 
gregation to join in an interparish school 
arrangement. 

Dr. Oscar E. Feucht, Missouri Synod sec- 
retary of adult education, explained the 
proposed workings of a new plan for train- 
ing lay Bible class teachers in every con- 
gregation holding synodical membership. 
Called the “Train Two Program,” the plan 
envisions holding some 15 regional work- 
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shops during the next three years. At these 
workshops, two selected leaders from each 
of the Synod’s nearly 500 counseling cir- 
cuits are to receive two days of intensive 
training. Such training will help the leaders 
set up and teach an eight-lesson course at 
intercongregational or circuit Bible class 
workshops. These local workshops would 
be attended by present and prospective 
Bible class workers and teachers from every 
congregation in the area. 

Responding to Dr. Feucht’s proposals, 
which would be administered under the 
direction of the Synod’s Board of Parish 
Education, the conference resolved to “rec- 
ognize the strategic nature of training Bible 
class teachers and workers in advancing 
Bible study.” It also encouraged the further 
development and promotion of a leadership 
training program by the Synod’s Board of 
Parish Education in co-operation with Dis- 
trict boards of parish education. 

Rev. Remus C. Rein, executive secretary 
of education, missions, and stewardship for 
the Synod’s Central Illinois District, focused 
conference attention on the issue of subsi- 
dizing new and existing congregations so 
that they may establish or maintain ele- 
mentary schools. Granting that the Chris- 
tian elementary school, “when adequately 
housed, properly staffed, efficiently con- 
ducted, and properly correlated with the 
total program of parish education, offers the 
finest opportunity to the church for giving 
children the most thorough type of Christian 
instruction and training,” Rev. Rein never- 
theless cautioned against equating an ele- 
mentary school with Christian education as 
such. 

Districts should be willing to grant sub- 
sidies for schools, Rev. Rein concluded. 
However, such subsidies should be granted 
to congregations within specified limitations. 
“The decision to grant subsidy for a school 
program in a mission congregation, the 
amount of subsidy to be granted, and the 
duration of the subsidy are decisions that 
should be made by the District board of 
directors after full consultation with the 
District mission and education boards.” 

Attending conference sessions were rep- 
resentatives of the Synod’s Board for Young 
People’s Work and the International Walther 
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League. Rev. William H. Kohn, Hyattsville, 
Md., member of the Missouri Synod Board 
of Directors, appealed for a “sensitive con- 
science” concerning the importance of youth 
work. Pointing out that the strategy of the 
church calls for strong congregations, Rev. 
Kohn contended that youth play a vital 
role in building such strength. He noted 
that “youth are both creatures of the past 
and the creators of tomorrow. They are also 
the victims of the past seeking to become 
the victors of tomorrow.” 

Rev. Elmer N. Witt, Walther League 
executive director, singled out implications 
of the recent Lutheran Youth Research find- 
ings for Lutheran education. Among other 
findings, these studies conducted by the 
Evangelical Lutheran, American Lutheran, 
United Evangelical Lutheran, and Lutheran 
Free Churches showed that Lutheran youth 
want help in seven areas: vocational coun- 
seling, boy-girl relationships, Christian out- 
reach, problems with self, spiritual growth, 
and school and family relationships. 

Rev. Witt urged the church to speak to 
youth in their own language, meeting them 
where they are and taking them as they are. 
He called for a renewed appreciation of the 
meaning and daily power of Baptism, also 
for a renewed study of the Holy Spirit’s role 
in men’s lives. “We must be willing to be 
creative and daring in involving youth in 
the challenging work of the church,” Rev. 
Witt concluded. To this end, “we must 
trust youth and give them the right to 
question, to rebel, to work, and to pray.” 


Conference members approved a “State- 
ment on Nonsegregated Education in Church 
and State.” The four key paragraphs of 
the statement — 


commend those citizens of the United 
States who are seeking to preserve and 
extend the public schools in keeping with 
the Supreme Court decision upholding 
nonsegregated and _ nondiscriminatory 
schooling. 

encourage pastors, teachers, and congre- 
gations of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod to support constructive efforts 
to preserve and to extend nonsegregated 
schooling, and where necessary to initiate 
such efforts. 
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encourage Missouri Synod congregations 
to open and expand Lutheran elementary 
and higher schools solely for purposes of 
better Christian education, not for the 
purpose of avoiding racially or culturally 
integrated schooling. 


encourage each Missouri Synod congre- 
gation to adopt as a working principle the 
policy of serving all people in its imme- 
diate neighborhood, also in regard to its 
educational agencies, particularly its ele- 
mentary and higher schools. 


Guiding the conference sessions were 
members of the executive committee, in- 
cluding Adolph H. Kramer, Chicago, chair- 
man; Erich F. Brauer, Milwaukee, vice- 
chairman; Erwin F. Wiese, East Detroit, 
Mich., and Martin P. Studtmann, Belleville, 
Ill., secretaries; and Donald A. Rosenberg, 
Wausau, Wis., treasurer. 


Conference members agreed to hold their 
next meeting at Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Seward, Nebr., Dec. 5—7, 1961. 


FREDERICK NOHL 


DO YOU KNOW? 


First in Lobbying. — The National Edu- 
cation Association spent $78,000 on lobby- 
ing during the first six months of 1960. This 
placed it ahead of the labor unions. The 
focus of NEA lobbying was federal financial 
aid to education. The amount spent con- 
stitutes 1% per cent of the total annual NEA 
budget. 


Why Have Teachers? — A study made at 
the University of Michigan, sponsored by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, indicated that college students who 
live on campus but study completely in- 
dependently — without teachers and class- 
mates — achieve more knowledge than those 
taught by conventional classroom methods 
or those meeting regularly in small groups 
without instructors. 


Dragging. — Popular Science reported 
that an Idaho high school principal studying 
the grades of students with and without 
cars over a four-year period came up with 
the following thoughts for parents: No stu- 
dent who maintained an A average over the 
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period had the use of a car during school 
hours. Only 15 per cent of the Bs did. Of 


the C students, 41 per cent drove to school, — 


and of the D students 71 per cent had cars. 
In the group that failed completely or quit 
school, 83 per cent had access to cars during 
school terms. 


So He Said. — President John F. Kennedy 
believes in federal financial allocations for 
teachers’ salaries or school construction. He 
says that he is against federal funds for 
parochial schools. 


Big Business. — Textbook sales for 1959 
totaled $326 million. Textbook publishing 
companies are making big news in the 
financial pages of the press. Mergers and 
the public sale of stock previously held by 
private families are the two major trends. 


Desegregation. — Of the 287 tax-sup- 
ported colleges in the South, 1380 are de- 
segregated. South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi have not yet admitted 
Negro students into white colleges. 

Religion in the Schools. — A Dade 
County, Florida, court in Miami started tak- 
ing testimony on Oct. 31 in a case which 
questions eight different religious practices 
in the public schools. The suit was brought 
by Jewish parents who object to classroom 
Bible readings, prayers and grace, religious 
hymns, religious holiday observances, reli- 
gious symbols, baccalaureate programs, reli- 
gious censuses, and religious tests for teach- 
ers. The case will be taken to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, if necessary, the American 
Jewish Congress declared. 

English Re-examined, — Three years ago 
the College Entrance Examination Board 
issued a report on the teaching of mathe- 
matics which started a nationwide revision 
of content and instruction. Now the CEEB 
hopes for similar results in high school Eng- 
lish instruction. 

Is This Good? — The New York State De- 
partment of Education ruled it OK for par- 
ents to have access to their children’s school 
records, including so-called confidential IQ 
and test scores. In Los Angeles six elemen- 
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tary schools began experimenting with the 
use of noon teacher aides. Aides will be 
paid $2 an hour. They will relieve class- 
room teachers of burdensome chores during 
lunch hours. 

Education Comes First.—In the year 
1959 state and local governments in our 
country spent more for education than for 
any other function. The total expenditure 
was $98 per capita, a 9 per cent increase 
over the previous year. The per capita con- 
tribution to the amount spent on education 
by the Federal government was $5. The 
state of Alaska ranked first in per capita 
expenditure — $154. Kentucky ranked last 
with an annual per capita expenditure 
of $66. 

Urbanization. — The 50 largest cities in 
the United States had 22 per cent of the 
country’s total population on April 1, 1960. 
The city which grew fastest within the last 
decade was Phoenix. 


Bad Theatre? — Fordham University offi- 
cials forced the cancellation of two plays 
which students had been rehearsing for 
nearly a month. The plays, “Death Watch” 
by Genet and “No Exit” by Jean-Paul Sartre, 
were declared unsuitable as bad theatre and 
as unrepresentative of Roman Catholic 
philosophy by Fordham’s vice-president in 
charge of student affairs. 

“Its Never Too Late.” — The Italian 
Government has started a television pro- 
gram to teach reading and writing to adults. 
There are about 2,000,000 illiterates out of 
an adult population of 33,000,000 Italians. 

Ach ja! — The old League of Nations got 
along with two languages, French and 
English. The UN is using five — English 
is in use 70 per cent of the time, Spanish 
20 per cent, French 5 per cent, Russian 
5 per cent, Chinese rarely. 

To See.—Gamma Delta, the interna- 
tional association of Lutheran students, re- 
cently produced a color movie, Time Out, 
which deals with religious activities on col- 
lege and university campuses. Gamma 
Delta has about 2,000 members. 
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Memo to the Principal - 


In re: Light from Above, 
by Alfred W. Koehler 


I've recently seen a new book we may 
Want to: consider as a text for our re- 
dagion clagsess The title is bight from 
Above, and it’s a popular presentation of 
Christian doctrine, applied to everyday 
life. I found it to be closely correlated 
with the Catechism and solidly grounded in 
Seripture. 


- D6LOre 1. Was Cver published, 1--tan-= 
derstand it was being used in offset type 
form by five Lutheran high schools and one 
eof the prep schools (high school dept.). 


It is clearly written and compre- 
hensive in subject. I have a copy here 
ac schoo . If. you'd Like: to Lookiat-over, 
Pili pe glad to send it to your office. 

I believe you'll agree it provides excel- 
lent doctrinal instruction. 


pt laleralh 


Teacher, Religion Department 


Oh, yes, one more thing. Light from 
Above is inexpensive - a paperback for 


$1.50. (Order No. 14N1260.) 
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“Church” 


will mean more 
to your teen-ager 


Does the word “church’’ mean more to your 
teen-ager than the big stone building on the 
corner... the place where an hour or two are 
spent on Sunday morning? It can and will! 


In a new book, Teen-Ager, Your Church Is 
for You, Walter Riess writes to young people, 
“Your church can be the most propelling thing 
that ever happened to you.. Because your own 
Lord and your own people wait for you there 
to help you see exactly who you are and where 
you are going.’ 


Teen-Ager, Your Church Is for You reads in the fresh, 
fast-paced style teens expect from Pastor Riess, author o 
the popular Teen-Ager, Christ Is for You and For You, 
Teen-Ager in Love. While keeping them involved and in- 
terested in his chapters, he builds their faith and confidence 
in Christ. He stimulates them to a new spiritually aware 
life in the church. 


See that your son or daughter has a copy of Teen-Ager, 
Your Church Is for You. Be sure the high school library, 
shelves have several copies, too. Paper. $1.00. Order 
No. 12N2151 


Devotions for Teen-Agers 


Another youth book, This Faith ls Mine, discusses and 
applies the chief parts of Lutheran doctrine to teen-ag 
life. These 46 readings and the correlated Bible studies 
will help the young reader find a living, working under- 
standing of the Lutheran faith. Paper. $1.00. Order No. 
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PUBLISHING HOUSE 
SAINT LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


